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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 
APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Address 
Weight 


Name 

Species of Fish Length 
Type of Tackle, Bait Used 

Where: (Couette ee ee Date 


Catch Witnessed by 





Régistéred, “Weighed’ Sys on ee GE 


(Signature of Applicant) 





FOR THAT 


BIG ONE | 


THAT 


DIDNT 


GET AWAY 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 
SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


1% pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 





1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conventional 
fly, spinning, or bait-casting tackle, with 
artificial or live bait, in the presence of at 


least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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Selonee 1960-61 general hunting 
season for resident game birds 
and animals will open Saturday, 
November 19, in all districts of the 
State. 

The opening date—applying to 
deer, turkey, quail, squirrel and 
bear—was set during a formal meet- 
ing of the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission at Tallahassee, 
dtily 25 E 

Hunting will be allowed every 
day in the First, Third and Fourth 
Conservation Districts. 

The Second and Fifth Districts, 
Northeast and North Central Flor- 
ida, will have “staggered-day” hunt- 
ing, with the first nine days (Nov. 
19-Nov. 27) and the period Decem- 
ber 25 through January 2 open 
every day. Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Fridays will be closed at all other 
times in these two districts. 

Shooting hours for resident game 
species will be from one-half hour 
before sunrise to one-half hour after 
sunset on each open day. 

Statewide hunting dates, special 
seasons and bag limits for the var- 
ious species of resident game ani- 
mals and birds are: 


Deer 

Buck deer with one or more five- 
inch antlers, one per day, two per 
season. Opens one-half hour before 
sunrise Saturday, November 19, and 
closes one-half hour after sunset 
Sunday, January 8. 

In First District, Hardee, Manatee, 
Sarasota, Pinellas, and DeSoto coun- 
ties, and that part of Hillsborough 
county south of U. S. Highway 92, 
closed at all times. 

Special Second District deer-hunt- 
ing season November 19 through 
December 11, in Gilchrist county 
with every Monday, Tuesday, and 
Friday closed; Columbia county 
south of State Road 18 and east of 
U. S. Highway 441 closed at all 
times. 

Special Third District season, No- 
vember 19 through December 4 and 
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Game Laws and Dates 


1960-61 


Hunting Season 


December 17 through January 1, in 
Okaloosa and Walton counties to co- 
incide with season in Eglin Air 
Force Military Reservation; Wash- 
ington, Holmes, Jackson, Escambia, 
and Santa Rosa counties closed at 
all times except in Eglin Field and 
Blackwater Wildlife Management 
Areas. 

Fourth District Monroe County 
closed to Key Deer. 


Turkey 

Turkey of either sex legal game 
during regular season, two per day, 
three per person. Opens one-half 
hour before sunrise Saturday, No- 
vember 19, and closes one-half hour 
after sunset Sunday, January 8. 

Special First District turkey-hunt- 
ing season November 19 through 
November 27 and December 24 
through January 2 in Hardee and 
DeSoto counties; Pinellas county 
closed at all times. 

In the Second District, that por- 
tion of Columbia county south of 
State Road 18 and east of U. S. 
Highway 441 closed at all times. 

In the Fourth District Collier 
County closed to all turkey hunting. 

Special Third District, Northwest 
Florida, Spring turkey gobbler (hens 
protected) hunting season April 1 
through April 9, one-half hour be- 
fore sunrise to 12 noon. Liberty, 
Gulf, Franklin, and Calhoun coun- 
ties closed to Spring gobbler season 





except in those parts of those coun- 


ties that lie in the Roy S. Gaskin 
Wildlife Management Area. 


Quail 

Daily bag limit for quail of 10, 
with no season bag limit. Opens one- 
half hour before sunrise Saturday, 
November 19, and closes one-half 
hour after sunset Sunday, Febru- 
ary 12. 

Squirrel 

Daily bag limit of 10 gray squir- 
rels and two fox squirrels with no 
season bag limit. Opens one-half 
hour before sunrise Saturday, No- 
vember 19, and closes one-half hour 
after sunset Sunday, February 12. 


Bear 
Black bear legal game during open 
deer season and special managed 
hunts only. Daily and seasonal bag 
limited to one. Cub bears protected 
at all times. 


Other Species 

Rabbit—Hunting license needed 
to take either cottontail or swamp 
rabbit during hunting season. Wild 
Hogs—Game animals in certain 
wildlife management areas during 
open seasons designated for each 
area, with bag limit of one per day 
and two per season. Panther—Pro- 
tected at all times in all areas. @ 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


All dates shown are inclusive. Opening day, closing day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas 
Day, and New Year’s Day are open to hunting. Should any one of the above holidays fall 
on a Sunday, the Monday following such holiday will be open to hunting. 

Bow and arrow are permitted for taking of game animals and game birds. Cross bows 


are not legal for taking game. 


Shotguns must be limited to 3-shell capacity (magazine and chamber combined). 

Sale of native game prohibited. No open season on doe deer, fawn deer, spotted or 
Axis deer, buck deer with antlers of less than 5 inches in length, cub bear, snow goose, 
swan, and non-game birds. Panther protected at all times. 

Unprotected are English sparrow, crow, jackdaw, buzzard, skunk, flying squirrel, opossum, 


red and gray fox, bobcat, raccoon. 
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No Deer—Turkey Tags This Year 


LORIDA HUNTERS WILL not find any 

deer or turkey tags on their 1960- 
61 hunting licenses. However, hunt- 
ers will be required to punch out the 
date of kill on the license. 

Removal of the deer and turkey 
tagging regulation was accomplished 
by the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission at its annual regulation 
meeting at Tallahassee, July 23. 

Old-style hunting licenses carried 
two deer tags and three turkey tags. 
After bagging their game, hunters 
were required to separate the tag 
from the license, and attach the 
paper tag to the deer or turkey, and 
punch the date of kill on the license. 
Purpose of the tagging was to insure 
that the hunter would take no more 
than the legal season’s bag limit, 





revealed that such a tagging system 
is neither workable nor practical in 
Florida. It is not an effective law- 
enforcement tool, and places a hard- 
ship on the honest hunter. The dis- 
honest or law-violating hunter finds 
many ways to evade the tag pro- 
cedure so as to re-use the tags to 
take more than his legal limit. Such 
hunters also occasionally “borrow” 
tags from other hunters who hunt 
small game, rather than deer or 
turkey, and have no need for the 
tags. 

Removal of the tagging regula- 
tions is another phase of the Com- 
mission’s long-range program of sim- 
plifying and stream-lining all fish- 
ing and hunting regulations. @ 

















Complete summary of Hunting and 
Trapping Rules and Regulations, 
applying to Game, Fur Bearing 
Animals, and Reptiles, 1960-61, 
can be obtained at the office of the 
County Judge, or from any of the 
regional offices, Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, listed on 
Page 3. 





WATERFOWL HUNTERS 


Make certain you have a 


1960-61 Federal migratory 
waterfowl hunting stamp _ be- 
fore hunting waterfowl. Avail- 
able from your local post office 
at a cost of $3.00, the stamp 
is required of all waterfowl 
hunters 16 years of age or old- 
er. 

Your name must be signed 
in ink across the face of the 















































and to identify the game carcass. MIGRATORY 
Long study and investigation has BIRDS stamp before you hunt. 
Species | Open Season Daily Bag Possession Daily Shooting Hours 
Rail (marsh Sept. 23 through Nov. 30. 15 30 14-hour before sunrise 
hen) and and and to sunset © 
Gallinule ae 25 Sora OS MA UBAP EES (Nest ate as ee sees ee RE St 
Woodcock Dec. 17 through Jan.15 Loe 8 14-hour before sunrise 
to sunset Se iste 
Dove | ~*Oct.15 through Nov.6and sid DATE. 12-noon to sunset 
ee Nov. 24 through Jan. 9 = eee es 
Snipe Dec. 17 through Jan. 15 Rel 8 8 14-hour before sunrise 
to sunset 
Duck — ~ Dec. 2 (12-noon) — HA ps Be 14-hour before sunrise 
through Jan. 8 to sunset except 
Dec. 2, when shoot- 
ing will start at 12- 
noon Lene) 
Geese Nov. 19 through Jan. 8 “i 2 ~ 4 14-hour before sunrise 
to sunset 
Coot Dec. 2 (12-noon) 6 12 ¥-hour before sunrise 
to sunset, except 


through Jan. 8 





All Dates Shown Are Inclusive 





Hunting Permitted Every Day _ 


Dec. 2, when shoot- 


ing will start at 12- 
noon 


“That part of Franklin County (Third District) east 
of State Road 30, and a line extending from the point 


where State Road 30 turns west to the water line and e 


including all of Alligator Point will be CLOSED to the 
taking of doves during the Oct. 15 through Nov. 6 
portion of the dove season. There will be NO HUNT- 
ING of doves during the Oct. 15 through Nov. 6 sea- 
son in Hardee, DeSoto, Charlotte, Glades, Collier and 
Okeechobee Counties. Escambia, Santa Rosa, Oka- 
loosa, Walton, and that portion of Holmes County west 


of the Choctawhatchee River, are also CLOSED dur- 
ing the Oct. 15 through Nov. 6 portion of the dove 
hunting season. 

**The bag and possession limit of ducks shall be 


FOUR and EIGHT respectively, two of which may be 


wood duck, and one of which may a hooded merganser. 
There is NO OPEN SEASON for the taking of can- 
vasbacks and redheads. The day’s bag limit of Ameri- 
can and red-breasted mergansers is FIVE (singly or 
in aggregate) and the possession limit is 10. 


Dates and Regulations For Wildlife Management Areas to Be Announced 


OCTOBER, 1960 








HE MicHicAN WHEEL Company 
has a catalog, the first para- 
graph of which reads as follows: 
“Tf there were such a combination 
as the best hull and the best engine 
in the world, the results would be 
an utter failure unless it was equip- 
ped with a propeller of proper de- 
sign, correct diameter, and pitch.” 
The above statement is probably 
the key to small boating’s mosi 
abused and least understood factor. 
If you think the job of understand- 
ing about propellers and their re- 
lationship to performance, economy, 
and maintenance is a bore, just turn 
the page. If you are a boat owner, 
and particularly an outboard owner, 
then it could be very advantageous 
for you to read on. 

The complicities of converting 
power to boat movement are much 
greater than is generally supposed, 
but one thing can be understood by 
all—_the only thing that produces 
miles-per-hour from engine power 
is the propeller. This power is con- 
verted much the same as the back- 
ward thrust you feel when using a 
garden hose. For every action, there 
is an opposite reaction. The propel- 
ler shoots a stream of water rear- 
ward, and the boat moves forward 
in reaction. 


Boat Balance 

In fishing tackle, proper balance 
is a fairly well understood term, 
but in small boating, balance seems 
to mean very little. In general, it 
can apply to a variety of things, but 
the one we are concerned with here 
is between power and hull potential. 

To understand how important this 
is, let me illustrate by recounting 
an experience of my own back in 
1945. This was just after the end of 
the war, and I had returned to Jen- 
sen Beach. I began looking around 
for a fishing boat. These were prac- 
tically impossible to find at that 
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time. I finally located a 13%4-foot, 
Nassau sailing boat. This was a 
beautiful hull with a deep keel and 
lapstrake construction. I, also, lo- 
cated a 6 H.P. Briggs-Siration en- 


gine that had _ been originally 
manufactured for the Army Signal 
Corps. 


In those days, fishermen around 


Jensen Beach (including me) were. 


familiar with one-lung marine en- 
gines, such as, Regal, Sterling, and 
Palmer, but we were strangers to 
the new air-cooled jobs. I mounted 
my new motor in the skiff, ran a 
shaft through a block and skeg, and 
then picked a wheel by guess. As I 
remember, it was a 3-blade job 
about 10x10”. This combination 
pushed the boat along at a top speed 
of about three miles per hour. 

I could fill a couple of pages with 
an account of the blood I shed try- 
ing to make what should have been 
an excellent fishing rig behave like 
one. I had about given up when a 
knowledgeable friend arrived to 
solve my problem. We acquired a 
tachometer, and he instructed me in 
the mysteries of rated hcrsepower 
through revolutions per minute 


(R.P.M.). 
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This is a Frahn Vibration Tachometer. It 
works on the same principle as the reeds in 
a mouth organ. 








The marine motors I had always 
used turned about 700 or 800 R.P.M. 
I was amazed to learn that the air- 
cooled job revved up to 3000 at full 
speed. I soon learned that the big 
wheel I had picked by guess was 
actually robbing me of about two- 
thirds of the rated horsepower in 
my motor. 

We experimented around until 
we found a 2-blade prop that would 
turn at the full-rated R.P.M. of the 
motor. This propeller looked so 
ridiculous, I was ashamed to let my 
fellow fishermen and boatmen see 
me install it (I have worn bow ties 
almost as large). 

My doubts lasted only until my 
trial run. What a difference! The 
boat ran up to 7 or 8 miles per hour 
and turned from a sluggish hulk 
into a fine, easy-handling, sea- 
worthy, fishing boat. The ex- 
perience not only solved my 
immediate boat problems but in- 
structed me forcibly in the theory 
of horsepower through R.P.M. 


Full Power 

Do you know how many R.P.M. 
your motor is supposed to turn at its 
iull-rated horsepower? Do you have 
any idea how many R.P.M. you are 
actually getting at full throttle? 
Unless you have checked these 
things, the chances are that you are 
not getting the full potential from 
your boating rig. 

Mark this well—if you have a 
40 H.P. engine, it will develop that 
full head of steam only at its rated 
R.P.M. If the propeller you are 
using is holding your R.P.M. below 
top rating at full throttle, you are 
actually getting perhaps only 35, 
30, or 25 H.P. even when a full 
throttle of gas is running through 
the carburetor. 

All of this was once again brought 
home to me a few months ago when 
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I was putting together a new fishing 
rig of my own (see, “No Strain,” 
September issue). My 16-foot Fly- 
ing Fisherman weighs about 500 
pounds. I have three Mile-Master 
gas tanks that weigh 50 pounds 
apiece filled. My other gear weighs 
possibly another 100 pounds. Add 
170 pounds for myself and usually 
that much again for my passenger, 
and my full outfit weighs about 1200 
pounds. This figure includes the 
40 H.P. Johnson Motor and the bat- 
tery to operate the electric starter. 


When I was all assembled, I took 
my first trial spin and was some- 
what disappointed in the perform- 
ance. For complete engine break- 
in, I tried her through a couple of 
fishing trips but still felt some im- 
provement could be found. I dis- 
cussed 
factory-trained, Johnson motor me- 
chanic, who operates the Johnson 
Agency at Stuart, Florida. Bill and 
I took a trial ride, carrying along 
a tachometer and a variety of pro- 
pellers of various sizes. 


We soon learned that the standard 
wheel as supplied by Johnson was 
turning only about 4200 R.P.M. 
at full throttle. A little figuring and 
three tries found a wheel that turned 
up exactly 5000 R.P.M. under full 
power. What a difference! These 
few hundred R.P.M. the standard 
wheel was losing were robbing me 
not only of top performance but of 
fuel economy as well. 


Since then, I have had “No 
Strain” on several long fishing trips. 
She rides high and easy on a fast 
plane at full throttle and only 
slightly less so with the throttle 
backed off a trifle into economy 
range. Actually, the simple chang- 
ing of that standard propeller for 
one of slightly smaller dimensions 
makes a difference that would be 
difficult to exaggerate. 


Best Test 
The only way to make this test is 
to load your boat with the average 
equipment carried and then use a 
tachometer to see if your motor is 
turning up its full R.P.M. at top 
throttle. The new tachometers work 
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this with Bill Cohee, a. 





Bill Cohee, outboard motor expert, chooses a 
wheel to try with the R.P.M. test. 


on either the vibration principle or 
from a plug wire with an electronic 
system. Both are easy to use and 
read. 


The Johnson Outboard Company 
provides a range of several size pro- 
pellers for your choice when you 
purchase a 75 or 40 H.P. motor. 
Your dealer should, by making trial 
runs with your rig, determine which 
of these propellers is best suited for 
your particular need. Companies 
such as the Michigan Wheel people 
make a much wider range of pro- 
pellers to fit any and all occasions. 


As a matter of fact, one of the 
biggest drawbacks to purchasing 
outboard rigs at discount houses or 
through cut-rate catalogs is the lack 
of personal balancing of the rig to 
tailor it to the owner’s particular 
requirements. Please remember—to 
guess about R.P.M. and prop size is 
to wind up with a lot of trouble 
unless you are an exceptionally good 
suesser or very lucky. 


Too small a prop will rev up 
higher than your motor was built 
to run and shake it to pieces in short 
crder. An over-large wheel will 
force your motor to run slower than 
its top rating, thus piling up main- 
tenance and repair headaches. Just 
right is the only combination that 
spells sweet-running performance 
with trouble-free operation. 


Hard To Believe 

Recently, my wife and I fished a 
few days out of Cape Coral. This 
fabulous new development is on the 
Caloosahatchee River about half- 
way between Fort Myers and Punta 
Rassa at the river’s mouth. Our 
usual routine was to leave the Cape 
Coral Marina at about 8 a.m., run 
down to Punta Rassa and then 
across Pine Island Sound to the tip 
of Sanibel Island. This is about 10 
miles. 

We would fish all day on both 
sides of Sanibel, running upwind 
and drifting back over bars and 
channels, using spinning gear and 
Salty Jigs. We made no effort at gas 
economy, because we were comfort- 
ably aware of carrying a surplus. 
About 4 p.m., we would head back 
to Cape Coral and the swimming 
pool, enjoying the beautiful, tropi- 
cal, river scenery en route. 

In three such fishing days, we 
averaged using a 6-gallon tank of gas 
each day. This was with full load 
of gas, ice in both fish box and 
cooler, and all the other parapher- 
nalia I usually carry. It’s true I 
generally run with throttle set 
slightly less than wide open, for 
easy operation as well as economy. 
Even so, I think such gas mileage 
is remarkable. It is just about 
twice as good as I first experienced 
when using the standard wheel that 
came with the Johnson 40. This is 
the sort of spectacular results a 
well-balanced outfit can bring. 

I hope you have followed this far. 
If you have not actually determined 
how well balanced your motor and 
propeller is to your rig, I suggest 
you do so. Don’t try to guess—use 
a tachometer. If your rig is out of 
line, balance it up, and you will be 
amazed at the difference. @ 


THE COVER 


Florida quail hunting season starts Novem- 
ber 19, and lasts through February 12. 
Complete hunting season regulations ap- 
pear on pages 4 and 5. The November 
issue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE will be the an- — 
nual 50-page Hunting Season Special con- 
taining articles on hunting throughout the 
Sunshine State. 
Cover Painting By Wallace Hughes. 





N LOOKING OVER THE lists of won- 

derous devices that the outboard 
manufacturers have applied to 1961 
models for the comfort, convenience 
and safety of the nation’s boatmen 
—and for performance adaptability 
to their particular needs—this re- 
porter couldn’t resist a few nostalgic 
thoughts of adventures with the 
less-refined engines of years past. 

Remember when outboards had 
one gear—forward; no_ neutral? 
When you ran up within rowing 
distance of dock, barge or river 
bank, cut the motor and grabbed 
the oars? (If you were quick and 
strong, and could overcome adverse 
winds and current, you might make 
it on the first attempt!) When start- 
ing was a matter of casting adrift, 
wrapping a cord on the flywheel 
and yanking away? If you were 
lucky, the motor started; if your 
luck held, you weren’t pitched over- 
board by the in-gear lurch but it 
was better than an even bet you’d 
be tumbled around in the boat be- 
fore you could recover the controls. 
Bruised backs from the tumble and 
black eyes from the starter-cord 
‘knot were standard casualties. 
Shear pins and a full complement 
of tools ‘were a must. You had to 
be a combination of mechanic and 
acrobat. And either you learned to 
outwit your engine’s cantankerous 
idiosyncrasies, or you spent a lot 
of time rowing. 

All of these made a significant 
contribution to your sense of equi- 
librium, physical agility, mechani- 
cal ingenuity and zest for adven- 
ture. Also, perhaps, they stimulated 
your vocabulary of cuss-words. 

With modern motors, alas, we 
have lost these aids to individual 
achievement. We are in an age of 


“Pat” Patterson and the paper boat that 
brought him down the Inland. Waterway from 
~Washington, D. C. to Florida. 
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arm-chair, push-button outboard- 
ing, with engines designed to make 
operation as effortless and uncom- 
plicated as possible. 

Detailed announcements on the 
61 lines have been issued by Mc- 
Culloch, Mercury, Evinrude, John- 
son and Gale. All expected to have 
the new models moving into deal- 
ers’ hands by around Oct. 

Top horsepowers for the coming 
year are: Mercury, 80 h.p.; John- 
son, 75; Evinrude, 75; McCulloch, 
75; and Gale, 60. 

For all except McCulloch, which 
increased its Flying Scott from 60 
to 75 h.p., this represents standing 
pat on the top power sizes which 
had been introduced for ’60. Thus, 
it means at least a temporary halt 
in the horsepower race that has 
been under way for the last 10 years 
or SO. 

There are a few changes in the 
intermediate power range. Mercury 
has a new 50, Gale has supplanted 
its 35 with a 40, and McCulloch has 
boosted the Royal Scott rating by 
3 horsepower to 43. 

The “new” developments for 1961 
lie primarily, as was mentioned, in 
improvements for increased ease of 
operation, greater efficiency, and 
such desirable qualities as reduced 


fuel consumption and less sound. 

The 1961 motor lines: 

Johnson: 75, 40, 18, 5% and 3 
h.p. All 75s have electric starting: 
generator optional. The 40 may be 
had with manual model, with elec- 
tric starting and generator optional. 

Evinrude: 75, 40, 18, 10, 5% and 
3 h.p. Electric starting and genera- 
tors available in 75 and 40 hp. 

MeCullochs 75.2, 43.7, 227.7; 24:1; 
7.5 and 3.6 horsepower. This decimal 
rating of fractional horsepower is 
something new in the outboard 
field! Electric starting and genera- 
tors for: 76:2, 43:7 and’ 27.7. 

Gale: 60, 40, 25, 15, 5 and 3. Elec- 
tric starting and generators for the 
60 and 40; electric starting optional 
on the 40 and 25. 

Mercury: 80, 70, 50, 45, 40, 22, 9.8 
and 6 h.p. With variations in stand- 
ard and optional! equipment, elec- 
tric starting and generators are 
available on all motors from 40 h.p. 
up. 

High spots of the announcements: 

All larger-horsepower motors of 
Evinrude, McCulloch, and Johnson 
now have fixed-jet carburetion, 
while Mercury applies its particular 
fixed-jet system to all motors. 

Gale places consideration empha- 
sis on styling: electric-starting 60 
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Johnson’s V-4 
1961 75 h.p. 


Mercury 6-cylinder 
80 h.p. 


and 40 “elegantly styled in sea 
foam white and jet black .. . ta- 
pered chrome strip ... (on others 
—) ... dashing Buccaneer Orange 
capped in sea foam white...” also 
reports quick-disconnect electrical 
plug-in. 

Johnson and Evindure are stay- 
ing with the two-lever remote-con- 
trol system (one for throttle, one 
for shift), with newly-designed and 
improved controls that involve, for 
example, differently sized knobs for 
ready identification. Mercury has 
single-lever controls for all models, 
and reports that the ’61 motors of 
70 and 80 h.p. will be manufactured 
both with full-range gear shift (for- 
ward, neutral and reverse) as well 
as in the direct-reversing, non-neu- 
tral system. 

The “shear pin” is a thing of the 
past. All motors of every manufac- 
turer now have one type or another 
of slip-clutch arrangement for pro- 
tection in striking opstacles. 

New safety features include an 
arrangement whereby the motor 
may be started in low-throttle in 
gear (Evinrude, Johnson), for im- 
mediate movement in times of 
emergency; and a safety-tilt switch 
(Mercury) which automatically 
cuts engine speed when the motor 
strikes an obstacle. Among new 
gadgets are panel lights on large- 
horsepower electric-starting engines 
to warn (a) motor overheating— 
red, and (b) ignition on—green 
(Johnson, Evinrude). 

Scott reports faster acceleration 
and better fuel flow in the 75 and 
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Flying Scott 
75 h.p. 


60 h.p. 





40 through a carburetor-for-each- 
cylinder design. Also, in a new de- 
parture for this firm, it offers an al- 
ternate 75-h.p. “custom” model with 
high-speed lower unit, employing 
stepped-up gear ratio for use with 
light, fast boats. 


There is a definite trend, in the 
larger motors, toward generator 
systems which will pull auxiliary 
electrical circuits—such as refrig- 
eration, lights, ete.—without heavy 
battery drain. Evinrude and John- 
son provide AC generators rectified 
to DC on their ’61 top models of the 
V-4 75-h.p. engines, as a new fea- 
ture. High amperage alternator type 
generators are reported by Mercury 


and McCulloch. 


~ McCulloch’s 7.5-unit continues to 
be the low-weight-per-horsepower 
engine in the smaller motors, hitting 
the scales at somewhere around 35 
pounds. There has been some antici- 
pation that the radical design, by 
which the powerhead is incorpor- 
ated in the lower unit, might be ex- 
tended to other Scott motors. This 
did not develop. 


Increased silencing and improved 
fuel savings, particularly in the 
higher horsepower motors, was re- 
ported by all manufacturers. 

There are other advancements 
. . . but that’s the general picture. 
Outboarding has sure changed since 
this reporter first cranked up a 16- 
horse, single-gear clunker on a gov- 
ernment skiff back on the Missouri 
River in 1928. He made sure he had 
a pair of oars along, because ’twas 
better than 50/50 odds he’d need 


’om. 


x oe x 

A. R. (Pat) Patterson, stocky ex- 
Floridian now living in Arlington, 
Va., was a man with a mission. To 






Gale Sovereign 






Evinrude 
Starflite 
79 hip. 


accomplish it, he built a boat out 
of paper, glued and stapled together, 
and launched in the Potomac River 
at Washington, D. C. Seven weeks 
and 10 gallons of patching cement 
later, he ended up in Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


The 15-ft. eraft was constructed 
of 4%” corrugated paper board, of 
the type used for boxes and other 
containers. Styrofoam provided flo- 
tation. Gunwales and the cross- 
braces (only two!) were of wood, 
so was the transom. Even the stem 
and chines were of stapled paper. 


The hull was ruptured by drift 
and snags and rocks en route, but 
never suffered a direct break- 
through. In each case, Pat eased it 
in to shore, tediously applied patch- 
ing with more paper, and took off 
again. He lived on cafe food when 
restaurants were available, opened 
cans when they weren’t, and alter- 
nated between shoreside accommo- 
dations and sleeping aboard the boat. 
Being in no hurry, he made rela- 
tively few miles a day with layovers 
at leisure. The power plant, a Sea- 
Horse 10, plugged steadily along 
without mechanical problems. 

No, Pat said, he wasn’t going in 
the paper boat business. He’d had 
fun, but he wouldn’t recommend 
it as a regular practice. The mis- 
sion? Well, Pat was a bit over- 
weight, needed a vacation. He’s also 
president of a firm that holds pat- 
ents on a waterproofed paper box 
process for ice-packing of fresh 
vegetables, fruit, poultry and sea- 
foods. The trip, he figured, would 
trim his weight (it did), provide an 
outlet for “Huck Finn” wanderlust, 
and boost business by calling at- 
tention to the qualities of his water- 


proof paper! @ 





(This is the ninth in a series of 
reports on the operation of sports- 
men’s clubs). 

HEN THE MEMBERSHIP of a club 
W changes almost completely 
with every new set of officers, 
there’s something wrong. Generally 
it’s the fault of the nominating com- 
mittee and the constant quest for 
new blood in every organization. 

If the leading officers this year 
happen to be up in years, perhaps 
mainly retired people, it’s natural 
for a shiny new nominating com- 
mittee to say, “Give the young folks 
a chance!” 

Then, after picking a youthful 
president, the committee figures if 
one youngster is good, some more 
ought to be better and the slate 
of officers turns out to be a junior 
model all the way through. That 
brings in new members all right but 
the old ones wander away. Go to a 
meeting six months later and you'll 
find an entirely new bunch of faces. 
Maybe this isn’t all bad but there’s 
a better way. 

The same sort of thing can happen 
in other classifications with a gen- 
eral sportsmen’s club. This year 
they’re all fishermen and next year 
someone decides the hunters are be- 
ing slighted and it’s all hunters. In 
a decade, nearly every citizen of the 
community has belonged at one 
time or another but most of the 
memberships have lapsed and the 
club may be a washout. 


The nominating committee needs 
to think in terms of a cross section 
of the people who belong or should 
belong. The ideal slate of officers 
for a general community type of 
conservation club might contain a 
retired man and one of the most 
youthful members; a business man 
and a farmer; a hunter and a fisher- 
man—and a boating enthusiast. 

Three men could represent all of 
these categories. It would be a good 
cross-section. 
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Generally, the business of getting 
representative officers is compli- 
cated by the fact that there aren’t 
very many leader types and what 
there are may not be overly inter- 
ested in the club. 

In a conservation club as in any 
other field, the guy who is already 
too busy is the one most likely to 
do additional work. This is so nearly 
always true that some civic leaders 
adopt it as a hard and fast rule in 
appointing committees and nomi- 


nating officers. 


Most of these community or club 
workers are extroverts and with 
due respect to some of the best, they 
love to tell everyone how busy they 
are. Generally they like to be busy 
24 hours a day, even though they 
complain constantly. You will find 
one or two of them in your club— 
or you don’t have much of a club. 

Sometimes these busy people are 
such good organizers they can get 
a lot out of their committees and 
fellow officers without actually do- 
ing much work themselves. Being 
president or secretary of the club 
may not really take much of their 
time because they are organizers. 

One of the most valuable men in 
a club—and one who often goes to 
waste—is the retiring officer. It is 
quite common for a leader to move 
through the top offices of a club, 
retire as president and feel he has 
done his share, retiring to the back- 
ground or dropping the club alto- 
gether. Wise membership will not 
allow this to happen. Here is a 
worker who has learned a lot of 
things the hard way. His _ back- 
ground is invaluable and he should 
be utilized as a top adviser, even 
if he won’t hold office any more. 

Part of a club president’s job is to 
look for up-and-coming future offi- 
cers and the best place to find these 
people is in committee work. It is 
in the committees that the leader- 
ship qualities crop out. 





There have to be experiments in 
the committees. If a president is on 
the ball, he should be ready to take 
over leadership of any floundering 
committee. It may not say so in the 
by-laws, but he should be able to do 
this and do it tactfully. 


As a consequence, he can name 
committee chairmen he’s not sure of 
and then watch them closely. He’ll 
unearth some good workers this 
way—some of those who don’t push 
themselves much. These people 
should be remembered on election 
day—or if they don’t get an office, 
they must receive some sort of pub- 
lic recognition. In thanking “all of 
those who helped with the party 
last week,” the wise president will 
have some names to mention. 


I have always felt that committee 
chairmen should get more attention 
in news releases about club activi- 
ties. It is a common practice for the 
club president to be quoted on 
everything but I think he should 
share a little of that limelight, espe- 
cially in the case of a faithful and 
efficient committeeman. 


There is also the treasure of a 
committeeman who actually does 
not want to be president but likes to 
work in one field—such as party- 
arranging, legislative work—or may- 
be he likes to be cook at the barbe- 
cue. There’s no rule that he has to 
go up “through the chairs” if he 
doesn’t want to. 


The nominating committee will do 
well to have a little talk with pro- 
posed officers before their names are 
introduced. A lot of mistakes can 
be avoided that way. The sharp 
nominating committeeman should 
be able to tell what is merely 
modesty and what is really an aver- 
sion to serving in office. There are 
few candidates who will not accept 
an office if it is forced upon them 
but some of them won’t do anything 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Information-Education Division 


What Is A Wildlife Officer? 

A wildlife officer is a law enforcement agent for 

the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
What Laws Do You Enforce? 

I am sworn to enforce rules and regulations of the 
Commission and laws relating to game, non-game 
birds, fresh water fish, fur-bearing animals, reptiles 
and amphibians. 

Where Do You Have Authority? 

According to the Laws of Florida, The Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission and each and every 
one of its duly authorized conservation agents (wild- 
life officers) has power and authority, throughout the 
state. I am not a “Peace Officer” such as the sheriff 
or city police, but have authority over wildlife and 
fresh water fish. | 

Where Can You Go? 

In performance of my duties I may go upon all 
premises, posted or otherwise. 

Do You Carry Weapons? 

In the performance of my duties I am authorized 
to carry firearms or other weapons, concealed or other- 
wise. 


HE GAME LAW VIOLATOR 
\S A THIEF 







— WILDLIFE BELONGS 
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Who Can You Arrest? 


As a wildlife officer, I have the duty and power 
to arrest upon probable cause, without warrant, any 
person found in the act of violating any of the laws, 
rules and regulations relating to fresh water fish and 
wildlife. 

What Can You Search? 

I may in performance of my duties while in pur- 
suit, immediately following a violation, examine any 
person, boat conveyance, vehicle, game-bag, game- 
coat or any other receptacle for game, non-game birds, 
fresh water fish or fur-bearing animals, or any camp, 
tent, cabin or roster, when I have reason to believe, 
and have exhibited my authority to the person in 
charge, and stated my reason for believing, that a 
law has been violated. ; 

What About Warrants? 

As a wildlife officer, I am authorized to secure and 
execute search warrants, to enter any building, en- 
closure or car and to break open, when found neces- 
sary, any apartment, chest, locker, box, trunk, crate, 
basket, bag, package or container, and examine the 
contents thereof. I am also authorized to take posses- 
sion of all game, non-game birds, fresh water fish and 
fur-bearing animals, which may have been taken 
contrary to the wildlife code. 

Are You Permitted To Keep Confiscated 
Fish and Game? 

No. All game and fresh water fish confiscated shall, 
upon conviction of the offender or sooner if the court 
so orders, be forfeited and given to some hospital or 
charitable institution. All confiscated furs and hides 
shall, upon conviction of the offender, be forfeited 
and sold and the proceeds of such sale be deposited 
in the state game fund. 

What Do The Stripes On Your Uniform Mean? 

Three stripes indicate that the wearer is a Wild- 
life Officer First Class. The single stripe indicates 
permanent status as a wildlife officer. Bars on the 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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forearm indicate two years service per bar; stars in- 
dicate five years service. Shoulder bars indicate Area 
Supervisor. 

Are All Non-Residents Required To Have a License? 

No. Children under fifteen years of age are exempt 
from license requirements. The law says no person 
except residents more than 65 years of age and 
children under fifteen years of age, shall take or 
attempt to take game, fresh water fish or fur bearing 
animals without having first obtained a license. All 
non-residents 15 years of age or older must buy a 
license to fish or hunt. 

What About Fishing In My Home County? 

You do not need a fishing license to fish in the 
county of your residence, provided you fish with not 
more than three poles or lines for non-commercial 
purposes, and do not use any artificial baits. 

What Is A Legal Resident? 

Residents of Florida, insofar as fishing and hunting 
licenses are concerned, includes citizens of the United 
States who have continuously resided in Florida for 
six months prior to making application for hunting, 
fishing or other license. 

What Should I Do If I Lose My License? 

You should apply for a duplicate license. You must 
apply to the county judge from whom you bought 
your original license. 

Do I Need A License To Guide? 

You need a license to act as a hunting guide. No 
person shall engage in the business of guiding hunters 
or hunting parties for money, or other things of value, 
until he has secured a license to do so from the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. No guide, while 
acting as guide to hunters or hunting parties, shall 
take any game or carry shotgun or rifle. No license 
is required of a fishing guide. 

Do I Need A License To Raise Quail? 

Yes. A game farm license is required to raise quail, 
or any other game in Florida. Application and license 
is obtainable from the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 
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Can I Fish At Night With A Light? 

You can fish around the clock, 365 days per year 
in Florida. A light may be used to aid you with your 
night fishing, however you may not have both a light 
and a gun in your possession at night for the purpose 
of molesting wildlife. 


What Is The Size Limit On Fish? 
There is no size limit on fresh water fish in Florida. 
Can I Use Minnows And Live Fish As Bait? 

You may use whole bream, or portions of bream, 
for bait, provided you catch the bream yourself. In 
no case may bream be used as bait for trot lines, bush 
hooks or in any manner other than on pole and line 
or rods and reel. No black bass, or pickerel or any 
part thereof, may be used as bait. You cannot use 
goldfish or carp for bait purposes, nor have possession 
of any goldfish or carp while engaged in fishing. 


What Birds Are Unprotected In Florida? 

Birds which are unprotected, and may be hunted 
year round, are the English sparrow, crow, starling, 
black vulture and turkey vulture. All other birds are 
listed as game birds which may be hunted during an 
open season, or non-game birds which are protected 
at all times. 

Do You Mean I Can’t Kill A Hawk? 

All hawks and owls are listed as non-game birds 
and protected at all times. Hawks and owls are con- 
sidered beneficial to wildlife, however they may be 
taken under permit if destroying your personal 
property. 

What Animals Are Unprotected In Florida? 

Animals which are unprotected, and may be hunted 
year round, are the skunk, red and grey fox, opposum, 
bobcat, civet cat, raccoon, nutria, flying squirrel, 
armadillo, rats, mice, bats, moles and shrews. All other 
animals are listed as game animals which may be 
hunted during an open season, or as fur-bearing ani- 
mals which may be taken during an open season for 
fur-bearing animals, or as non-game animals which 
may not be taken at any time. 


What About Rabbits? 

Rabbits are unprotected, except that a hunting 
license is required in order to hunt rabbits during the 
open season for game birds and game animals. 

You Mean I Can’t Kill A Panther? 

That’s right, there are very few panther left in 
Florida and in order to keep them from becoming 
extinct they are protected at all times. This also ap- 
plies to the Florida Weasel, Everglades Mink and cub 
bear. 

What Is A Wild Hog? 

Wild hogs are hogs that are actually living in the 
wild and cannot be legally claimed as domestic hogs 
in private ownership. The wild hog is classified as a 
game animal only on some designated wildlife manage- 
ment areas. In such areas there is a daily and seasonal 
bag limit. 
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Can I Use A Hand Gun For Hunting? 

Yes, under certain conditions. These conditions 
are that no migratory game shall be taken, and that 
firearms using the .22 caliber rimfire cartridge are 
prohibited for taking deer and bear. The use or pos- 
session of military type, or full jacketed, bullets for 
or while taking deer or bear is prohibited. These re- 
strictions apply to rifles when used for hunting, as 
well as to hand guns. 

Can I Shoot Ducks On The Water 
Or Quail On The Ground? 

While it is not considered very sporting, there is 
nothing that prohibits you from shooting ducks on the 
water or quail on the ground. 

Under What Authority Are Migratory Birds 

Protected By The State? 

According to Section 10.04 of the regulations re- 
lating to taking migratory birds: The rules and regu- 
lations made and promulgated from time to time by 
the U.S. Secretary of the Interior, pursuant to the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act or the Migratory Bird 
Hunting Stamp Act, are declared to be the rules and 
regulations of the Florida Game Commission governing 
migratory birds. 

When Is A Trapping License Required? 

You are required to have a trapping license to take 
fur-bearing animals, except that you may take such 
fur-bearing animals by gun or dogs only, and not for 
commercial purposes; when you possess a valid hunt- 
ing license. 

What Is The Season On Fur-Bearing Animals? 

You may lawfully take protected fur-bearing ani- 
mals from the first day of December to the first day 
of March of the succeeding year. The taking of any 
protected fur-bearing animal except during open sea- 
son is prohibited. You may take unprotected fur- 
bearing animals throughout the year. 

Can I Train My Bird Dog During Closed Season? 

You may train your bird dog during the closed 
season for taking quail with the aid of a pistol firing 
a blank or solid ball. The carrying or use of a shotgun 
or rifle while training bird dogs is prohibited. 
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When Can I Train My Deer Hounds? 

You may train your deer dogs during the closed 
season for taking deer, provided such dogs are con- 
stantly attached to a leash or rope in the hands of the 
trainer. The carrying or use of any firearm while 
training deer dogs is prohibited. 

Can I Kill Alligators? 

Alligators are considered a valuable natural re- 
source in Florida and are protected. You may how- 
ever take alligators over six feet in length during the 
open season, provided you have a permit. 


When Is The Open Season And How 
Do I Get An Alligator Permit? 

Open season for alligators over six feet in length 
is from June 1 to January 31. You may get a permit 
for taking such alligators from the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. No charge is involved, how- 
ever, certain areas of the State are closed to alligator 
hunting at all times. 

How Often Do The Rules And Regulations Change? 

The rules, regulations and seasons governing the 
taking of wildlife and fresh water fish are established 
annually by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission during the month of July. Except that the 
Director may execute changes under emergency 
orders when an emergency affecting fish or wildlife 
exists. 

How Can I Obtain Additional Information? 

You can contact your local wildlife officer or one 
of the five regional offices of the Commission. The 
regional offices are located at Panama City, Lake City, 
Ocala, Lakeland, and West Palm Beach. Just write 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission at the 
office nearest you. 

How Can I Contact The Wildlife Officer Nearest Me? 

If you cannot find his name and address in the 
phone book, request it from the regional office nearest 
you; they will be glad to provide you with this infor- 
mation. You may secure the address from the sheriff 
or county judge of your county. @ 


HOPE THEY 
ALWAYS DO 
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Probably this ancient angling tool has 


y 0 i \ T K x i ( K caught more fish than all others combined. 


GROUP OF FISHERMEN were chatting one night last 
fall when the subject strayed to the controversy 
of live bait versus artificial lures. One of our die- 
hard bass purists stated emphatically that live bait 
had no place in fishing. Since most of us are bass 
pluggers by choice, I didn’t anticipate any argument. 
But one of our party politely interrupted and said 
matter-of-factly that bait fishing had its place, just as 
did artificial lure angling, and that probably live bait 
would consistently take the most fish. 
The gent with the rebuttal spoke with authority. 
He is one of the more respected anglers in our fishing 
circle. He has fished throughout the world for every- 
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By RUSSELL TINSLEY 


thing from giant blue marlin to lowly bowfin and 
catfish. To him fishing is fishing no matter what it 
might be for. 

The dyed-in-the-wool bass purist came up in his 
chair like a jack in the box, fire in his eyes. He 
claimed that he would bet his favorite fishing plug 
that he could outcatch any bait fisherman any day 
of the week, perhaps twice on Sunday. The other 
fellow promptly accepted the challenge and said, al- 
most in mockery, that he would use only an ordinary 
cane pole and leave the fancy casting gear to his 
opponent. 

We set the date of the duel for the following 
Saturday. The two agreed to start fishing at day- 
break and quit at noon. It was late October with a 
chill in the air as we met on the lake shore. The 
artificial purist headed for one part of the lake while 
the live-baiter took off in an opposite direction. I de- 
cided to tag along with the bait fisherman and watch 
just what his strategy might be. 

He certainly knew what he was doing. His weapon 
was a lengthy and limber Calcutta pole, an equal 
length of twenty-pound-test monofil and a No. 2 hook. 
He secured a lively shiner minnow through the lips 
and worked deliberately along the shoreline, allowing 
the minnow to swim freely down amongst the hya- 
cinth roots. 

It wasn’t long before the crippled minnow tempted 
a two-pound bass. Thirty minutes later a four-pound 
channel catfish joined it on the stringer. By noon the 
cane-pole fisherman had nine nice bass, a pair of cat- 
fish and one extraordinarily large bream. The lure 
plugger’s stringer carried eight bass, although he got 
the biggest fish of the day, a six-pounder. 

Which goes to show that an angler in the know 
can score okay despite what tool he might choose, may 
it be a spinning or casting rig or even a cane pole. 
Knowing where and when to fish and what bait to use 
is much more important than the particular tool any 
one fisherman might prefer. A casting or spinning 


Mrs. Clarence Brown with a nice size bream caught 
while fishing the banks of the Orange River near 
Fort Myers. 
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rod, or even a cane pole for that matter, is nothing 
more than a means to an end. Intimate knowledge 
of fish and their habits is what makes a complete 
angler, not the type of tool he uses in his work. 

Many people underestimate the popularity of the 
ordinary cane pole. Probably if a Florida-wide survey 
were taken it would reveal that more persons fish 
with cane poles than anything else. For example, the 
next time you drive along the Tamiami Trail notice 
the number of fishermen lined along the ditches on 
either side of the highway using cane poles. I did just 
that when I navigated that route last summer. By 
actual count almost nine out of every ten fishermen 
I saw were fishing with cane poles. 

No one will dispute the effectiveness of a big 
lively shiner minnow on black bass, even though some 
artificial bait purists claim it is unsporting. I feel that 
sportsmanship is an individual thing. If a person has 
more fun catching bass on minnows and a cane pole 
than on artificial baits, then more power to him. Per- 
sonal preference and a wide variety are what make 
fishing one of our most appealing outdoor recreations. 

When the shelleracker bream are running, it is 
difficult to outscore the man armed with a cane pole. 
He knows how to work the shallows, dangling his 
bait in likely spots. The limited area he can cover 
with his cane pole is of little consequence. Perhaps 
it is an advantage. Covering a small area thoroughly 
usually is more effective than trying to fish a vast 
stretch haphazardly. 

Distance certainly is one of the limitations of the 
cane pole. A man with rod and reel can easily hit 
choice waters may they be thirty or forty feet away, 
or farther. Boats have helped the cane-pole fisherman 
in this respect, but you undoubtedly have noticed that 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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When the panfish are in a striking mood, it is dif- 

ficult to. outscore the man armed with cane pole 

tackle. This string was taken from the St. Johns 
River near Georgetown. 


Knowing when and where to fish, and what to use, 

are much more important than the particular tool 

one fisherman might prefer. These cane polers are 
drifting a “fishy” spot on Lake George. 


Photo By Wallace Hughes 
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The stage is set—the archers are 


ready. It will soon be time to go 


afield, ad... ARROWS AWAY 


TS YOUR LONG anticipated chance on one of the TV 
; quiz shows, and you’ve reached the big-money 
question—‘‘What general line of sporting goods is 
now outselling all others nationally?”. . . . At first 
thought, the question seems relatively simple; you feel 
sure fishing, hunting and bowling items represent 
bread-and-butter merchandise to sporting goods 
dealers. You are inclined to choose among the three 
lines. 

If so, you’d miss the question, regardless. The cor- 
rect answer is archery tackle. During the last year 
sales of this commodity have taken top position, 
volumewise. All over the country guys and gals of all 
ages are buying bows and arrows and heading for 
practice ranges or into woods after legal and vermin 
class game. 

This mass interest is reflected in sales figures 
compiled annually by THE Sportinc Goops DEALER. 
Like an unknown at Churchill Downs, archery tackle 
suddenly appeared among the ten best-selling sporting 
goods lines of a few years ago; then it moved up to 
fifth position, next to third and finally took the lead. 

Archery as a sport came to the United States in 
the 19th Century, but was slow to “catch on”. In 
1828, a group of archery enthusiasts organized in 
Philadelphia, but could not engage in any actual 
shooting until bows could be imported from England 
or museum pieces copied by skilled hands. Eventual 
dissension among members as to how matches should 
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Bowhunting of rough fish, with the aid of 
a Seminole Indian guide, is fast becoming 
popular in the Everglades section. 





By EDMUND McLAURIN 


be shot caused the club to disband in 1859. A revival 
of national interest occurred about 1878, and annual 
championship tournaments have been held ever since. 

However, target archery was definitely on the de- 
cline at the turn of the century—and until combined 
field archery competition and seasonal bowhunting 
came along. The fanfare of publicity coloring the 
early bowhunting successes of Dr. Saxon Pope, Art 
Young, Howard Hill, Fred Bear and others imbued 
and attracted many new participants to both target 
and field archery. The fairly recent feat of bowman 
William Begley’s quick killing of African elephants 
with a bow and arrow, to win a $10,000 bet, made 
bowhunting a front page and coffee break topic. 

Some idea of the growth of interest in Florida 
can be had by considering that fewer than 50 bowmen 
turned out for Florida’s first archery season, less than 
a decade ago, but from 2,000 to 3,000 are expected to 
check in through the gates of the Citrus Game Man- 
agement Area this year, when Florida’s special 
archery season opens October 29. Likewise, there are 
ten times as many clubs and available archery ranges 
as was the case only a few years ago. Today, thou- 
sands of eager Florida archers look forward to sched- 
uled local, regional and national competitions and the 
bowhunting seasons. 

Modern bows come in a variety of materials and 
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styles. Besides solid and laminated woods, they’re 
available in solid Fiberglass and aluminum—even 
steel. Favored -materials are the laminated woods 
(backed with strips of Fiberglass) and solid Fiber- 
glas. Bows of center-shot handle design are also pre- 
ferred because the type gives less flirt to a released 
arrow as it bends around the handle under forward- 
motion tension. 


In respect to basic shape, you can get bows with 
straight limbs, deflexed limbs, semi-reflexed, deflex- 
reflex, reflex-deflex, with non-working curves, semi- 
working curves, short-working recurves and _ long- 
working recurves! Most frequently seen are bows of 
the working recurve, the reflex and the straight limb 
designs. 

When buying a bow, seek expert advice—from 
other bowmen or a supplier who knows archery and 
his merchandise. 


Definitely do not make the mistake of purchasing 
a bow heavier than you can fully draw and aim com- 
fortably; remember, a partially drawn 60-pound bow 
is no better than a 30-pound bow fully drawn and 
controlled. 


In the commercial products, you get pretty much 
what you pay for but, whatever your bow purchase, 
you can count on it being a much better weapon than 
anything the average Indian ever had. 


Experts consider arrow selection more important 
than the bow used. They are very careful to select 
arrows of identical length and weight, matched to 
the bow and to each other for spine or stiffness of 
shaft. Beginners usually make the mistake of buying 
arrows too cheap, too long, unmatched for spine and 
occasionally too short. Hunting arrows should be 
selected to give essentially the same flight characteris- 
tics as practice target arrows. 


For target shooting, aluminum or Fiberglas arrow 
shafts are fine, but for hunting, compressed cedar 
shafts have long been favorites. . . . It is significant to 
note that Bill Begley used Port Orford compressed 
cedar arrow shafts to kill two African elephants, and 
their developer and maker, Bill Sweetland, of Eugene, 
Oregon, guarantees the shafts to penetrate a barn door 
without breaking! 


You'll need a stiff leather or plastic armguard to 
protect the bow-holding arm from injury by possible 
contact with the released bowstring. Beginners often 
think they can get by without an armguard—until 
the bowstring raises a big, red, stinging welt on the 
bow-arm! 

Also, to keep the tension of the bowstring from 
making fingertips sore, and to contribute to smoother 
release of drawn arrows, either a leather shooting 
glove or finger tab is worn on the hand that pulls 
the bowstring to the archer’s anchor point. Neither 
type is expensive. 

For the stylishly-inclined archer, there’s a pair 
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of buckskin gloves, alike except that the tips of three 
fingers of the string-drawing hand glove are covered 
with horsehide. 

Considered a necessary accessory is some sort of 
quiver to hold your arrows, especially when hunting. 
Bow-attaching quivers that fasten directly to the bow 
are very popular. However, a hip or pouch style 
quiver, or a center-back style, is a better choice for 
beginners. Only an experienced archer can use a 
shoulder style quiver with speed and minimum arm 
motion, nad walk through brush without protruding 
arrow shafts catching on branches. 

Broadhead is an archery term used to include any 
hunting arrow point that has a cutting edge. The 
points come in a huge variety of styles, with two- 
edged, multi-blade and razor blade incorporations 
being the most widely used. 

For hunting small game and birds, there are also 
blunt points, and flu-flu types that utilize wire loops 
or give delayed action release of a shower of darts 
or BB’s, for either still or flight shooting. 

For the bowhunter who wishes to shoot fresh 
water gars and salt water rough fish species, there 
are special arrows and accessories—including bow 
reels. Latest type is an open cylinder of coiled 10-20 
pound test monofilament line, attached to the bow 
by brackets. The special head fishing arrow is released 
through the center of the spool holding the line. The 
line strips off in the manner of an open-face spinning 
reel, but from the center, not over the outer edges 
of the reel. 

(Continued on Next Page) 










More important than the 
bow are the arrows 
matched to it. Hunting 
arrows must be razor 
sharp for top notch per- 
formance. 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 


Another type is designed especially for hunting 
bullfrogs at night. It features a sealed beam spot- 
light built in the line storage spool. Aim is taken over 
the top of the unit. 

While most states recognize unlicensed hunting 
of rough fish with a bow, and the taking of bullfrogs 
at night, some do not. For trouble-free hunting, always 
check game and fish regulations. 

Since the power of the bow is transmitted to the 
released arrow, a broadhead’s tip and cutting edges 
must be sharp for maximum penetration. You can get 
a first-hand idea by shooting a dull hunting arrow, 
then a very sharp mate, into a large box of sand or 
against a wood or cement block at 12 feet. The sharp 
arrow will be decidedly more efficient in penetration. 

To better understand how a broadhead hunting 
arrow kills game, one should compare its charac- 
teristics to those of a bullet from a high power rifle. .. . 

A fast-stepping, hard-hitting rifle bullet kills 
largely from shock to an animal’s nervous system, by 
hydraulic shock to arterial and brain fluids and com- 
bined destruction of tissue, including created hemor- 
rhage. The heavier the bullet and the greater its 
impact velocity, penetration and expansion, the 
quicker it kills. | 

An arrow, on the other hand, kills largely from 
created hermorrhage. True, there is some shock but 
not in comparison with the effect of a bullet. Unless 
a nerve center is also affected, the resulting hemor- 
rhage may take several seconds or minutes to develop. 

Few arrow-shot deer fall close to the spot where 
they are struck. Consequently, arrow-points that de- 
velop a well-defined blood trail, have marked influence 
on whether a mortally wounded buck is bagged or lost. 
Arrows used must be sharp and blood-letting! 

How sharp is sharp? Expert Roy Case, who seem- 
ingly knows as much about hunting arrows as anyone 
in the game today, says that “razor-edge” keenness 
is most desirable, but seldom found except on broad- 
heads that actually incorporate razor blades. He says 
that if a bowhunter will get—and keep—his hunting 
arrows sharp enough to shave the hair on his arm, or 
neatly sharpen a lead pencil, they can be expected 
to give good cutting action on contact. 

A buck deer, with all its senses alert, can actually 
dodge an on-coming arrow if he hears the noise of the 
released bowstring or sees you make the shot. This 
is not supposition, but fact! To deaden the warning 
twang of the bowstring, veteran bowhunters slip two 
rubber “brush buttons” on their bowstrings, knot on 
narrow strips of rubber, or use a heavy bowstring for 
shots at close range. 

By far the majority (approximately 95%) of bow- 
hunters shoot instinctively or without using a bow 
sight. However, statistics show only one out of every 
fifteen or so bowhunters who use the instinctive 
method of aiming manages to kill a deer. The rela- 
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Deer target on the ground, panther figure in a tree, 

provide practice points for two serious bowhunters. 

Three dimensional targets help to make field archery 
practice more realistic. 


tively few who use some kind of bow sight have a 
much higher success ratio. 

Surprisingly, some of the country’s finest instinc- 
tive shooters—Ruben Powell, Joe Peake, Harold 
Doan, Joe Fries and Les Speaks—confess to having 
perfected their individual styles of shooting by using 
a bow sight. They say an instinctive shooter who 
practices with a bow sight will note a great improve- 
ment in the accuracy of his instinctive aiming when 
he elects to return to the bare bow method. 

Many makes and styles of bow sights are available, 
and new models are being invented every day. New 
this season is a bow sight incorporating a combination 
rear peep sight and front sight, somewhat like the 
sighting combination on a hunting rifle. But whatever 
the brand or style, the basic idea is to take the guess- 
work out of scoring hits with bow and arrow. Killing 
a deer or regularly scoring bullseyes have not proved 
to be as easy to do as many new archery enthusiasts 
have confidently believed! 

Since it’s usually necessary to get fairly close to 
game in order to make hits, bowmen have been quick 
to adopt camouflage hunting clothing, to better blend 
into woods’ backgrounds and thereby be less notice- 
able to quarry. To meet the Florida and national de- 
mand for camouflage clothing and accessories, em- 
ployees of the Camouflage Products Mfg. Co., of Jack- 
sonville, literally have to work around the clock dur- 
ing the hunting season months. 

A new bowhunter after deer quickly learns that 
deer are endowed by Nature with a number of pro- 
tective defenses—an acute sense of smell, sensitive 
hearing, keen sight for the slightest movement and 
fast reflexes. Staying downwind from deer, moving 
quietly and taking advantage of camouflage are fre- 
quently not sufficient to escape detection. 
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One secret of successful bowhunting is to find a 
promising spot in an area where deer and other game 
tracks are numerous and quietly stay there until 
you get a shot. As one expert expresses it, “When 
you find a good stand, stay put. If necessary, give your 
wife a separation allowance and quit your job—but 
STAY PUT!” 


To better chances of remaining unseen or un- 
scented, serious bowmen are hunting from trees or 
elevated platforms constructed over game trails. Their 
theory is that deer seldom look into trees and that 
high air-borne human scent will not be easily picked 
up by inquisitive nostrils. Drawbacks are the difficulty 
of shooting accurately from an unfamiliar angle and 
the high hazard of falling out of one’s tree seat under 
the excitement and concentration of making shots. 


Essentially, bowhunting is a low hazard sport, 
because the archer has to surely identify his target 
and take careful aim if he expects to have better than 
a 50-50 chance of his arrow scoring a hit... . As bow- 
hunting proponent Roy G. Bowersack says, “At aver- 
age practical bowhunting distances, it would be almost 
impossible for an archer to mistake another bowman 
for a deer—as often happens among gun-hunters who 
recklessly fire at suspicious movement in the brush 
without waiting to identify targets.” 


Nevertheless, there have been bowhunting casual- 
ties, although the annual percentage is very low. Most 
reported accidents have been self-inflicted—like 
stumbling and falling against an arrow, overdrawing 
a bow in relation to safe arrow length and other mis- 
haps of self-inflicted classification. There are only a 
very few cases on record where a bowman shot an- 
other hunter by mistake. Statistics overwhelmingly 
reflect that bowhunters are by far the safest breed 


afield! 


However, safety education among beginners and 


A 4-pointer and a spike 
for this lucky couple! 
Those who've bagged 
deer with a bow say 
there’s no hunting like 
it. Women find arch- 
ery a fascinating, easy- 
participation sport, 
and many out-shoot the 
men in tournament 
competition. 
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youngsters will be necessary if the present low acci- 
dent rate is to be maintained . . . . Experienced bow- 
men know there is no such thing as a “toy” archery 
set; they recognize any bow and every arrow a dan- 
gerous weapon in unskilled or irresponsible hands... . 

As interest and participation increase, more new 
archery tackle items appear on the consumer 
market... . 

New this year is a rear view mirror that clips to 
your hunting cap or to a tree branch, for periodic 
scrutiny of the hunting area behind you, without 
having to turn around to look. The device is adjustable 
for use by both right and left-handed shooters. Some 
will like the accessory; some won't. 

Sure to be popular is a small, optical type range- 
finder that works on the principle of a split-image 
focusing camera rangefinder, but at greater distances. 
When the images merge, you read the correct distance 
—anywhere from 13 to 250 yards—on a dial. The 
instrument takes the guesswork out of estimating 
shooting ranges. 

Another accessory is a combination tool that looks 
much like a roller-disc knife sharpener and bottle 
opener. One end is used to put a cutting edge on hunt- 
ing arrows; the other helps recover arrows inad- 
vertently shot into tree trunks and large limbs. 

Crossbows are illegal for hunting in Florida and 
in many states, but yet to be ruled upon are the 
newly announced Bow Pistol and the Sling Bow, 
powered and used much in the manner of a slingshot. 
(Since they lack the power, accuracy and working 
principle of a crossbow, it is probable that most states 
will permit these new improvisations for arrow hunt- 
ing of small game species.) 

To list and describe all the new archery tackle 
accessories would take more space than the editor of 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE can allot to any one presentation. 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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LORIDA’S SEMINOLE INDIANS have 
F recently been the subject of vari- 
ous authors and publications. Some 
of these works include: Seminoles 
of Florida, by Wyatt Blassingame, 
for the Florida State Department 
of Agriculture; “Florida’s First 
Citizens,” by Ben Lucien Burman, 
appearing in It’s a Big Country and 
The Reader’s Digest; an article, 
“The Seminoles are Swapping: 
Old Ways for New,” by Lewis 
Carlton in the All-Florida Mag- 
azine; and The Seminoles, by Edwin 
C. McReynolds. Each of these 
works recognizes the general atti- 
tude—which is a respectable phi- 
losophy of self-improvement, but 
not at a loss of independence—of 
these people. 

With slowly increasing co-opera- 
tion, the Seminoles living on the 
reservations are making this prog- 
ress and improvement. Through 
mutual respect, State and Federal 
agencies are guiding their develop- 
ment. As the result of assistance 
with problems concerning health, 
welfare, and education, the Semi- 
noles are also making unique con- 
tributions to the development of 
Florida. 

One outstanding, but little known, 
contribution made by the inhabi- 
tants of the Big Cypress and Brigh- 
ton reservations has been in 
forestry. Aid provided by these 
Indians was a vital factor in the 
establishment and success of the 
Herren Nursery in 1958. This nur- 
sery, operated by the Florida Forest 
Service, was established south of 
Punta Gorda to produce a special 
pine tree native to this part of the 
State. This tree, commonly known 
s “South Florida Slash Pine,” has 


The long range nursery program started after 
the Seminole Indians gathered bushels 
of golden.... 


SHAN-ESK! 


By HUEY B. LONG 





long been in demand because of its 
density that makes it valuable for 
poles and pilings. 

Before the nursery could produce 
this tree, Pinus Elliotti, var. densa, 
a seed source had to be found. This 
was finally located deep in the 
southeast section of Hendry County. 
Here a fine stand of the tall, straight 
trees desired for a seed source was 
about to be harvested by the Atlan- 
tic Land and Improvement Com- 
pany, now the Alico Land Develop- 
ment Company. With enough labor, 
enough cones could be collected 
here to last a number of years. 

The seed trees were 40 miles from 
Clewiston, bordering on the ’glades; 
and the labor situation looked hope- 
less until someone suggested the 
Big Cypress Indian Reservation. 
Even with a fluctuating population 
the reservation seemed to be the 
answer to a prayer. Now all that 
had to be done was to make ar- 
rangements for obtaining the help 
of the Seminoles. This was easier 
said than done. These people, who 
have never technically and theo- 
retically ended the Seminole Wars 
of the nineteenth century, are very 
independent and often suspicious of 
white men they do not know. So, 
the necessary arrangements were 
made carefully through channels 
and according to their customs. 

The Indians on the reservations 
are governed according to local 
rules and laws passed by the tribal 
council in co-operation with Flor- 
ida’s Office of Seminole Affairs and 
the Department of Indian Affairs of 
the Federal Government. Arrange- 
ments were made to powwow with 
the tribal council at Big Cypress by 
R. U. (Bob) Titus and Sam Patter- 
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son, both of the Florida Forest 
Service, through John Cypress, a 
member of the council. 

According to the agreement, a 
band of Seminoles, mostly women, 
began “Operation Shan-Eski” (Sem- 
inole for Pine Cone) in September, 
1957. The move to the cone-collect- 
ing area had all the characteristics 
of a Seminole hunting party as 
tents, bedding, and cooking equip- 
ment were moved to the general 
cutting site. Possibly the only factor 
that prevented this from developing 
was the Indians were off the reser- 
vation where they have year-round 
hunting privileges. The game popu- 
lation appeared very substantial in 
the area with many personal en- 
counters with a startled deer or 
turkey. Neither was it unusual to 
hear the scolding of an angry fox 
squirrel above the steady whine of 
the woodman’s saw. 

Two very interesting incidents oc- 
cured with a Bald Eagle and tur- 
keys playing a leading role. Early 
one morning, a tourist who had been 
down to the reservation commented 
to one of the foresters on the big 
chickens he had noticed feeding 
with cattle in a pasture. The next 
morning, the forester thought he 
would check and see what the man 
had been talking about. He found 
about 20 turkeys quietly feeding 
along the road with cattle. These 
turkeys had become so accustomed 
to highway travel that a neighbor- 
ing rancher’s wife spent most of the 
day scaring the birds off into the 
deeper reaches of the woods. The 
Bald Eagle had been very angry 
with the invasion of his quiet do- 
main; but after a few days, he 
returned to his great nest and 
haughtily served as overseer. 

The incidents have been inter- 
jected to illustrate the effective- 
ness of a good _ timber-game 
management program. A balanced 
game population is being maintained 
and concurrently a good timber 
management program is providing 
food and cover for the game. This 
is being accomplished even with a 
year-round hunting program con- 
ducted by the Indians in the nearby 
area. 
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But, at this time, the hunt was for 
shan-eski; and this hunt was not 
without its challenging moments. 
The summer had been a rainy one, 
and the flatwoods sections were still 
full of water. But this did not 
dampen the enthusiasm of the 
Indians as they waded water from 
six to twelve inches deep gathering 
the golden shan-eski. Following the 
woodsmen as they cut down the tall 
stately pines, the Indians collected 
nearly 2,500 bushels of pine cones 
in three weeks. (A bushel of slash 
cones yield approximately one 
pound of seed with an average of 
14,500 seeds to the pound.) 

In 1959, more cones were needed; 
and again the Big Cypress Reserva- 
tion supplied the labor. In exces- 
sively humid conditions similiar to 
1957, six young Seminole men 
splashed from tree top to tree top 
gathering nearly 1,000 bushels of 
shan-eski in ten days. 

The contributions of the Semi- 
noles to Forestry in South Florida 
did not end when the cones were 
sent to Olustee Nursery near Lake 
City for curing and processing. Help 
was needed to lift the crop of 2.5 
million one-year-old seedlings at 
the Herren Nursery and prepare 
them for shipment to landowners 
for planting. This help came in the 
form of eight Indians from the 


Two Seminole 
women still work 
at the Herren 
Nursery. per- 
forming a va- 
riety of tasks 
such as_ hand- : 
weeding nursery pastiienJ 
beds, and simi- 4 
lar tasks with ©= == 
tropical hard- 
wood experi- 
ments. 





Brighton Reservation under the 


leadership of Happy Jones, a 
descendent of the famous Seminole 
Medicine Man, Sam Jones. Others 
in the band included one man, 
Doctor Jones, and six women: 
Arleta Jones Osceola, Jennie Snow, 
Arlene Johns, Lillian Johns, Cody 
Micco, and Lauderdale Johns. 

A large military-type tent served 
as home for the group; and they 
lived on the nursery site during the 
shipping season, from December to 
March. This tent, pitched to the 
rear of the large steel packing shed 
and garages with the lush green 
pine beds as a background, pre- 
sented quite a contrast to the 100- 
foot steel fire tower, two-way radios, 
and other modern fire-fighting 
equipment located on the same site. 

As a testimony to the co-operative 
spirit and industriousness of this 
group of Seminoles, two women are 
still employed at the Herren Nur- 
sery, performing a variety of tasks. 
Their duties include hand-weeding 
of the nursery beds and similiar 
work in the tropical hardwood ex- 
perimental work conducted here. 

There is a great deal of mutual 
respect between the Indian workers 
and Dave Welch, the nurseryman. 
Welch thinks so highly of the per- 
formance of his workers this past 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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5 Eee SUN SHONE BRIGHTLY as John Wilhelm braked 
the jeep pickup and turned off U. S. 41 a short 
distance south of Ruskin, Florida, but evidence of 
almost two months of daily rainfall was everywhere. 
The graveled county road was rutted and scarred, and 
puddles of water shimmered like jewels in the early 
morning light. We hit a puddle that seemed to have 
no bottom, but finally spun our way to solid ground 
amid a spray of mud, sand, and water. 

“Four wheel drive from here on”, John killed the 
engine and shifted gears accordingly. “Better get out 
and turn the front wheel hubs”. 

With that accomplished we ground our way for 
another half hour, crawling in and out of washouts 
that looked passable, and detouring around those 
which didn’t. The gate across the side road to John’s 
camp finally bounced into view, but the road beyond 
it was a soupy mass of cream-of-wheat-like sand. 

“Cross-country now”, John left the road and 
headed out though the palmettos, dodging trees and 
stumps as best he could. A quarter mile later the 
jeep broke out into a clearing, then shuddered to a 
stop before a neat cabin sitting on the bank of a 
beautiful stream. 

“The Little Manatee, gentlemen”, Wilhelm hopped 
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John Wilhelm nets the only snook of the trip. 


After a day's fishing with 
these two anglers, I 


joined the admiration society for 


A CREEK 
CALLED 
CURIOSITY 


By GRITS GRESHAM 


out of the jeep and swept his straw hat off in a grand 
bow. 

There were four of us imposing on the hospitality 
of John Wilhelm, a St. Petersburg Floriday cracker 
who writes about the outdoors under the pen name of 
Bob Waterman. Three of us—Jerry Touche, Paul 
Kalman, and myself—being from Louisiana, were 
there just for kicks, knowing full well that anything 
Florida could offer in bass fishing the cajun state 
could double in spades. Completing the quartet of 
skeptics was Norman Phillips, an outdoor writer from 
North Hollywood, California, if you please, where 
“la bass” is considered a trash fish. 

Disparaging remarks made by the three of us 
about Florida fishing in general, and by Phillips about 
bass fishing in particular, had brought forth the “Tl 
show you” invitation of Wilhelm’s. So it was, a day 
following the boating convention we’d been attending, 
we found ourselves on the bank of the Little Manatee 
River. 

“Boy, you’ve really had some high water’, Jerry 
pointed to the ripple marks in the sand and the 
downstream sweep of the vegetation. “The River’s 
been up under the camp”. 

“That’s why I’m not promising any great shakes of 
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a fishing trip as far as the fish are concerned. High 
water like this dumps tons of frogs, crawfish, insects 
and other bass food into the creeks, and the bass have 
gorged themselves by now. But you'll see some of the 
prettiest fishing water you ever dropped a lure in”. 

“Not if you guys stand there yakking all day”, Paul 
broke in. “Jerry and I have a plane to catch tonight, 
so let’s go fishing”. 

We unloaded the gear into the cabin and did just 
that. From the boathouse John produced an aluminum 
canoe for Paul and Jerry, which we fitted with a 
motor bracket and a three horse kicker; and a 14’ 
fishing skiff in which he would operate with Norm 
and me. 

‘Run the canoe through the cut out into the River, 
and then we'll tow you downstream a piece”, John 
shoved the slim craft out of the boathouse slip. 
“Watch the current; it’s pretty pert”. 

We towed the other boat downstream for several 
miles, then up into the broad mouth of a creek. 

“Jerry, you and Paul paddle on up through the 
narrows ahead, and begin fishing after you get around 
the bend. We'll start here and work up toward you”. 

Touche (pronounced Tu-shay) and Kalman dug 
in the paddles with the ease of men accustomed to the 
Louisiana pirogue, and soon slid from sight around 
the curve in the creek. 

Like the water in the River itself, that of the creek 
was dark, clear, and rippling. Oak, cypress, pine, and 
palm trees vied with each other for space along the 
edge of the stream, most of them garnished with a 





Kick takes a ‘catch’ inventory as we take time- 
out on Curiosity Creek. 


Wilhelm lifts a fried bass fillet from 


the iron skillet. 
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frosting of Spanish moss which waved gaily in the 
stiff breeze. In the water patches of reeds intermit- 
tently stretched out parallel to the current, and be- 
neath the surface coontail grew profusely here and 
there. 

“Californian and a cajun”, John chuckled from the 
stern as he picked up the oars. “A helluva pair to have 
to guide”. 

“Just you handle the boat and get the net ready”, 
I tied on a pencil-like duplicate of a Louisiana bass 
killer that I found in John’s box. “If there’s any bass 
in this creek this plug will either catch ’em or unnerve 
‘em so they’ll never spawn again”. 


Phillips armed his spinning rig with the top-water 
lure John tossed him, and we both began to look for 
business. I fired the yellow plug beneath the finger- 
like roots of an undercut oak, and made it nod like 
a gentleman as I walked it out. Norm flipped straight 
up the middle of the creek and made a retrieve. 


I dropped my killer gently in the eddy formed 
by a fallen log, rested it the prescribed interval, then 
put it through gyrations well calculated to crucify a 
bass. Norm again arched a long cast out in the 


middle. 


“Norm”, John gently admonished, “I can see you 
aren’t used to bass fishing. To catch bass you’ve got 
t’tickle that shoreline like Grits is doing. Lay that lure 
in the backside of every little pocket and cove. With 
that plug lying out in the middle like yours is now 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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you'll never catch. . . . LOOK OUT!! THERE HE 
COMES!!!” 

A jet-like wake suddenly emerged some fifteen 
feet behind Norm’s plug, closed in rapidly, and 
bounced the lure high in a froth of spray as the bass 
causing it boiled and disappeared. All of us saw the 
broad back of the bigmouth as he turned; Norm just 
sat there with limp line and mouth open. 

“You were saying?” I inqured politely of our 
paddler. 

“Damn if that ain’t just like a bass”, John grinned. 
“Just try to predict what he'll do and it’s a sure bet 
the opposite will happen”. 

“What DID happen?” Norm finally got his voice 
back. Why’d I miss him?” 

“You didn’t miss him, friend”’, I rifled a cast toward 
shore. ‘““He missed you. If he’d wanted that plug you 
couldn’t have taken it away from him. And John’s 
right about most bass lying up under the banks on 
these rivers and creeks—they do in Louisiana, at 
least. The crazy critter that just gave you heart 
failure was the exception that proves the rule”. 

A fish swirled beneath my lure, but didn’t take it. 
Then another rolled at it, which caused John to ship 
the oars and pull the starter cord. “They’re not 
hungry here. Let’s pick up Jerry and Paul and move.” 

A mile farther downstream we tried the main 
River. The canoe crew worked the bluff along the 
right bank while we took the reeds along the opposite 
side. We hadn’t fished fifty yards when Jerry let out 
a whoop. | 

“Got a good ’un”, he yelled, as Paul backed the 
canoe out from shore. 

We watched the fight, the dogged battle a big bass 
makes in a running stream, punctuated with several 
spray-shrouded jumps before Jerry finally slid the 
net under him. He held the five-pounder up and we 
returned to our own angling. 

As John had promised, fishing was slow. I picked 
up three that ran from two to three pounds, and a 
couple that were returned to the water. Norm had 
trouble making his spinning rig bass fish, southern 
style. 

“There’s more to this than meets the eye”, he 
finally conceded, as his plug overshot the reed pocket 
once again, coming to rest in the snug confines of a 
mangrove bush. “I’m either too short or too long with 
this thing. It’s sure nothing like floating an anchovy 
for yellowtail”. 

We moved into the twin forks of Wildcat Creek 
and worked them thoroughly, without bass success 
but with a surplus of semi-tropical scenery—vegeta- 
tion and wildlife. An otter slid off one sandbar in 
midstream as we eased around a bend, and egrets, 
herons, king-fishers, and other birdlife constantly 
enlivened the picture. 

We were back at camp shortly after noon, as re- 
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John holds out the string of fish for Norm's pic- 
ture taking efforts. 


quired by Paul and Jerry’s plane schedule. While 
Wilhelm got the big iron skillet ready, Touche and I 
compared north and south Louisiana methods of 
filleting bass. The half a dozen fish were speedily re- 
duced to glistening strips of boneless meat, and I must 
admit that the tall, good-looking Frenchman is almost 
as good at peeling a bass as I am. 

We convened around a setting of baked beans, 
fried fillets, and tossed salad, and conversation was 
sparse for some time. 

John drove Jerry and Paul to the Tampa airport 
that afternoon, and Norm elected to ride along to 
check on his own reservations. I sacked out for a 
couple of hours, then went exploring on my own. 

“Just make sure you head upstream”, had been 
Wilhelm’s parting suggestion. “You can go 30 miles 
that way without seeing anybody, but if the motor 
conks out you can float back down to the cabin. 
Heading downstream you might end up in Tampa 
Bay.” 

The skiff came alive as I pointed it east into the 
current and unleashed the fifteen horses on the stern. 
Once the boat was planing I throttled back until 
there was just enough speed to keep it on top, giving 
me more time to inspect the unfamiliar waters for 
logs, stumps, or other subsurface obstructions. 

I investigated several coves on either side of the 
River, including one apparent tributary which petered 
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out within fifty yards, but found no action from the 
fish. Several miles upstream I noticed a narrow slit 
in the reeds on the south bank through which a good 
current ran, so I jockeyed the boat through the narrow 
opening. 

The passageway was barely wide enough for the 
boat for several hundred feet, but then blossomed out 
into a fine, flowing creek. I cut the motor and moved 
to the bow seat. With the bow down it was easy to 
scull slowly upstream and fish both sides of the narrow 
stream. 

Companionship has its merits, but so does the 
companionless solitude of nature’s remote areas. As 
I made my quiet way around the bends of that mean- 
dering creek, surprised wildlife broke into startled 
flight. A great blue heron lumbered into the air, trail- 
ing his ungainly, long legs and a_ coarse-voiced 
“aaaaarrrrkkkk”. From his dead-limb perch a foot 
over the water a cottonmouth eyed me, then dropped 
off with a “plop” when I bounced a surface lure near- 
by. A bald eagle and a Florida mallard provided other 
aerial interest, the latter just about the time I realized 
that darkness was almost on me. 

For an hour and a half I’d worked that creek, 
utterly absorbed in the splendor of the swamp, without 
catching a bass. The low tide was just as unproductive 
as John had prophesied. I cranked up and headed 
for the cabin, wondering where the time had gone. 

With the supper dishes done, John broke out his 
banjo and ukelele. At 5’ 9” and a solid 175 pounds, this 
middle-aged outdoorsman with the stubby hands 
looked anything but like a musician, which just proves 
how deceiving appearances can be. 

For more than an hour the area rang to a mara- 
thon medley which ran the gamut, from “My Old 


Jerry Touche shows off his five pound large- 
mouth bass while Paul Kalman turns to admire 


the catch. 
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Kentucky Home” to “Twelfth Street Rag”, from “Per- 
fidia” to “Up a Lazy River’. By request, “Lazy River” 
got more than it’s share of attention. Seemed appro- 
priate. 

I woke the next morning to the aroma of coffee 
perking. John was shuffling around the stove, juggling 
frying pan, eggs, and bacon. It was still dark outside, 
although a tinge in the east promised a new day. 

“Might as well let Norm sleep”, Wilhelm poured 
the coffee. “He insists that he’s gotta write a couple 
of columns this morning and won’t be able to fish. 
John Kickliter will pull the boat for us. He’s a guy 
who lives just up the River from here, and you should 
enjoy meeting him. He makes his living fishing, trap- 
ping, and hunting along the Little Manatee, and has 
done it all his life. Lives in a little tarpaper shack 
with his dog.” 

Kick and John decided we should start fishing in 
Tucker Creek, and we were there shortly after day- 
break. 

“You gonna start off with ole Walkin’ Tom?” 
Kickliter cut the motor, but a hunk off a plug of 
tobacco, and manned the oars. 

“You think that'll get ’em, eh?” John chose a big 
surface lure from his box and tied it on. “That’s Kick’s 
name for this plug”, he explained to me. “He says 
it just walks around out there looking for bass”. 

By golly, it did, at that. The spinnerless lure, 
shaped like a fat cigar, darted from side to side as 
John applied pure magic to the rod. The protruding 
glass eyes of the plug did seem to be searching, and 
were obviously successful on the third cast. 

A three pound bass smashed into “Walking Tom” 
and bored for the underwater weeds. Failing that as 
John gave him the tip, the fish tried the aerial route 
a couple of times before being netted. 

“Can’t beat ole Tom”, Kick cackled, stringing the 
fish. 

“That fish hit with a little enthusiasm”, Wilhelm 
agreed. “Maybe they’re going to come out of the slump 
they’ve been in”. 

John got another keeper and a couple of small ones 
in Tucker, and we moved down to the bluff where 
Jerry had caught the five pounder the day before. 
John and I alternated dropping the surface plugs 
into each hot spot as the boat drifted slowly down- 
stream. 

He cast expertly into the lee of a small pine which 
had been undercut by the current, and a savage strike 
met the lure as it landed, throwing water high over 
the fallen pine. | 

“You can get your camera on this ’un”’, John 
yelled over his shoulder, as line peeled off the reel. 
“He’s a dilly”. 

I did just that, backing up almost into Kickliter’s 
lap to get a bigger field of view. “Now make him 
jump”, I commanded. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Even the deep diving — snail eating scaup can 


be prepared as prime table fare 








To skin a scaup, one must first kill a scaup. Four- 

teen year old Mike Cheves plays the role of re- 

triever, bringing in scaup downed by his father 
during duck hunt on St. Andrew Bay. 








To remove the breast meat, first pluck the breast 

clean of feathers from the base of the neck to the 

tail, and down each side to the wingbone and thigh 
of each leg. 
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With one hand, stretch skin tightly across the 
breastplate. Use a very sharp knife to slit 
skin from crop to tail, and crosswise below 
the crop. Don’t cut deep into the flesh or 

meat might come off with the skin. 





TO 





SKIN A 
CAUP 


Photo Story 
By TED JAMES 


HE PLUMP SCAUP, one of the most frequent com- 

muters of the Atlantic flyway, is not generally 
considered a preferred species in a Florida duck 
hunter’s bag. The scaup better known as blue bill, or 
broad bill is oftentimes passed up as a target, not be- 
cause of his shortage of basic game bird requirements, 
but due to his feeding habits. A diving duck, the scaup 
dives to feed on snails, small fish and shell fish, con- 
sequently picking up their flavor. 

While almost any duck hunter would rather fill 
out with a limit of mallards, black ducks, or pintails, 
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Grasp a slit corner of skin between thumb and fore- 
finger at crop; work from base of neck to tail. After 
you've started skin from flesh, you'll be able to 
grasp more firmly. Fold skin back off the breast by 
pulling down toward wing and leg, exposing the 
breast meat. 


such ducks are not always available. Often on such 
occasions the plump little blue bills are available and 
willing to afford some fast shooting to the wildfowl 
hunter who had rather fill out, than return home 
empty handed. 

To those hunters with the know-how the blue bill 
not only provides excellent hunting, but dog-gone 
good eating. The secret to eating scaup is in the prepa- 
ration, the secret to the preparation is in marination. 
While the whole bird may be used, the most satisfac- 
tory meals are restricted to the breast. Removal of 
the breast is a simple process as illustrated by Dick 
Cheves of Panama City. 

After removal of the breast meat the next step is to 
marinate them in a mixture of dry cooking wine, 
onions, olive oil, garlic, chopped celery, pickling spices, 
salt and pepper. Let your taste be your guide as to 
the proportions. Cover the breasts with the marinade 
and let them soak at room temperature for ten hours 
or longer. Then remove them, place them in a colan- 
der, and run scalding water over them. This process 
helps seal in the marinade juices. 

Now you’re on your own. The basic secret is the 
marination, and you may use your own cooking recipe. 
You can saute the breasts with mushrooms and onions, 
or broil them after you’ve brushed them generously 
with garlic butter, salt and pepper to taste. 

You may want to try them according to the method 
perfected by an old time tide-water duck guide. After 
marination dry the pieces of breast, then dip them in 
flour. Melt bacon drippings in a large skillet, add the 
duck and brown on both sides. Pour off the drippings, 
strain the marinade, add a bit of sugar and pour it 
over the duck. Bring the liquid and duck to a boil, 
reduce the heat, cover and let simmer until tender. 
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Using a razor-sharp knife, about as long as the 

breast, and with the center ridge of the breastplate 

as a guide, slit meat to the bone from the base of 

the neck to tail. Cut as close as possible to the 

breastbone on each side. The breast meat can then 
easily be removed. 





The pieces of breast meat, each about the size of 

hamburger, are now ready for the marination 

process described in the text. It’s a foolproof way 
to prepare a fine wild duck dinner. 


As a final step, thicken the liquid with flour and serve. 
In order to achieve the ultimate, this dish should be 
served with potato dumplings, and sauer-kraut. 

You may try them cacciatore style. Make a caccia- 
tore sauce according to any good Italian recipe. Brown 
the marinated duck breasts in sizzling-hot fat, then 
drop them into the sauce. Simmer the whole works 
until the sauce is the proper consistency and the 
breasts can be pierced with a fork. However if 
you’re like the majority of duck hunters, you'll agree 
that duck and wild rice go together whether it be 
prime mallard or marinated scaup. @ 
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This article prepared by Robert A. Dahne, Chief, Information and Edu- 
cation Division. All information based upon the historical archives, 
Biennial Reports and other official documents of the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


Isn’t Conservation A New Idea? 

Not in Florida. The first conservation law recorded 
in Florida was enacted in 1828, just seven years after 
Florida was received from the Spanish authorities. A 
local law, it prohibited “fire hunting” (hunting with 
light at night) west of the Suwannee River. The law 
was later extended to include the entire territory of 
Florida. 

Were The Early Laws Easy? 

Not always. One 1893 law prohibited shipment of 
quail outside the State of Florida. It carried a penalty 
fine of $500 to $1,000, or from 60 to 100 days in jail. 

Who Enforced The Laws? 

The first game wardens were employed in 1897. 
In the same year, the duty of acting as fish wardens 
was assigned to the sheriffs. In 1905, the position of 
fish and game wardens was created, with appointments 
by the Governor. Wardens were paid $60 per month. 

How About Conservation Agencies? 

The first Florida State Game Commission was 
created in 1913, with a Commissioner appointed by the 
Governor. A companion law vested ownership and 
title to the wild birds and game in the State of Florida 
for purposes of regulation and disposition. 

What Happened To The Agency? 

Two years later, 1915, the Commission Act was 
repealed, the Commission dissolved, the protection 
placed around doe deer and turkey removed, and 
ownership and control of game animals and birds was 
vested in the Counties. There were then about 38 
hunting and fishing laws which applied to local areas. 

What’s A Local Law? 

A local law is a law passed by the State Legislature 
to apply to a local area, usually a county or a portion 
of a county. By 1925, there were 160 local fishing and 
hunting laws on the books. During this same interval, 
1915-1925, some Counties, by local law, set up their 
own private game departments. 
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Then What Happened? 

In 1925, the State Department of Game and Fresh 
Water Fish was created, with a Commissioner appoint- 
ed by the Governor as department head. This brought 
in the first state fishing and hunting licenses. Resident 
state hunting license was $10.00 (present license, 
$7.50). Non-resident state hunting license was $25.00 
(present license, $26.50). Non-resident state fishing 
license was $5.00 (present license, $10.50). There was 
no fishing license for residents. In 1927, the Florida 
State Legislature repealed all local fishing and hunting 
laws. 

What Happened Next? 

More local laws were passed in 1929 and 1931. 
Then, in 1933, the Commissioner set-up was abolished, 
and the Department of Game and Fresh Water Fish 
was made a part of the State Board of Conservation, 
which included salt-water fish, oysters, and the geol- 
ogy department. 


Was This Satisfactory? 

Evidently not. In 1935, the Commission of Game 
and Fresh Water Fish was divorced from the State 
Department of Conservation. A Commission, composed 
of five men—one from each Congressional District— 
was appointed, with an Executive Secretary employed 
as department head. The 1935 Legislature also passed 
the famous Black Bass Act, which prohibited the sale 
of black bass. The Black Bass Act resulted from a 
concerted drive sparked by the Florida Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Hotel Association, the Izaak 
Walton League, the Florida Sportsmen’s Association, 
and various civic clubs and other organizations. Also, 
the 1935 Legislature continued to pass local laws for 
nearly every county in the state. Game wardens were 
employed by the Executive Secretary. 


What About Egrets? 

By about 1870, women’s fashions called for 
feathered hats. Commercial plume hunters began kill- 
ing egrets for the bird’s plumes, known in the milli- 
nery trade as “aigrettes.” The beautiful egret plume 
became an expensive fashion decoration. Egret rook- 
eries were raided, and adult parent birds killed by 
clubbing or shotgunning. In 1892, just one feather 
merchant shipped 130,000 egret scalps—hide and 
feathers—from Jacksonville to New York. The Florida 
egrets were nearly wiped out. A national crusade was 
launched. 

In May, 1901, the first president of the National 
Committee of Audubon Societies arrived at Tallahas- 
see and won enactment of a model non-game bird pro- 
tection law. The Florida Audubon group then em- 
ployed game wardens to protect the rookeries from 
poachers. Egret poachers killed the Aubudon warden, 
Guy M. Bradley, in 1905. 


What About Refuges? 
The first National Wildlife Refuge was created by 
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President Theodore Roosevelt. It was Pelican Island, 
near Sebastian, Florida, established in 1903. By 1935, 
there were seventeen National Wildlife Refuges, ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, in 
Florida. Total acreage was 105,390 acres. 


What Civilians Were Active? 

Alarmed by the disappearing natural resources of 
the state, civilian conservation groups began springing 
up. In 1919, the Duval Hunters and Anglers Club was 
organized at Jacksonville. The Indian River County 
Rod and Gun Club was organized in 1926. 

In the 1930’s, there was a great growth in the num- 
ber of civilian conservation organizations. 

In 1932, the Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs 
passed a resolution asking the General Federation to 
seek Federal law to stop shooting of migratory water- 
fowl over areas baited with grain. 

In 1935, the Junior Chamber of Commerce or- 
ganized the Florida Conservation Council. Council 
organizations included American Legion, and other 
veterans groups, the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Florida Garden Clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and 
many civic clubs. 

The Winter Park Anglers Club was organized 
about 1931. The Volusia County Game and Fish Con- 
servation Club in 1933. 

Others on the record were Bay County Fish and 
Game Protective Association, 1937; Dade County Con- 
servation Council, 1938; and organizations in Gulf 
County, Hardee County, Highlands County, Jefferson 
County, Palm Beach County, Polk County, Sumter 
County, and Suwannee County. 

In 1939, according to the official Biennial Report, 
Commission of Game and Fresh Water Fish, the Florida 
Wildlife Federation was formed and “in 1940 the 
growth of the movement was almost unbelievable.” 


What About Youth Clubs? 

The White Springs Junior Wildlife Club was or- 
ganized in Hamilton County in 1940 with 41 active 
members. There were also junior conservation clubs 
in Columbia and Palm Beach counties. The 4-H Club 
Wildlife Camps were instructing in wildlife conserva- 
tion. 

What Was Happening? 

Florida conservation was coming of age in the 
1930’s. During this interval, conservationists began to 
realize that conservation was more than just protec- 
tion or restriction. They began realizing that true 
conservation was protection, restoration, management 
and wise utilization of all natural resources. 

People began protesting against the maze of local 
laws that confused hunters and fishermen. They 
wanted uniform laws, and they wanted a permanently- 
established conservation agency. 


What Was The Situation? 
By 1941, there were at least 166 hunting and fishing 
laws of local nature on the Statute Books. In 1941, 
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alone, the State Legislature passed eight general acts 
and 60 local laws affecting Florida’s fish and wildlife. 

The Commission of Game and Fresh Water Fish 
found that it had to enforce an extremely confusing 
set of hunting regulations for the 1941-42 season. The 
statewide deer hunting season, for instance, ran from 
November 20 to December 31. But no less than 38 of 
the Florida Counties had deer-hunting seasons that 
were different from the state season. The same multi- 
ple seasons applied to turkey, quail, squirrel, duck, 
geese, coot and mourning doves. 


What Happened? 

The Florida Wildlife Federation sponsored a con- 
stitutional amendment to establish a Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Commission members would 
serve for five year terms, and the Commission would 
have the power to fix bag limits and regulations. The 
Commission of Game and Fresh Water Fish concurred 
in the Federation-sponsored amendment. 

The 1941 Florida State Legislature adopted a Con- 
stitutional Amendment that was substantially the 
same as that sponsored by the Federation and the Com- 
mission. The Act carried a referendum clause, where- 
by the amendment was to be submitted to the general 
electorate of Florida at the November 3, 1942, general 
elections. 

Did It Pass? 

Yes. The proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the State of Florida was widely hailed by Florida 
newspapers and conservation groups as a good, solid 
amendment that would be highly beneficial to fish and 
wildlife conservation, and would also result in uniform 
hunting and fishing laws. 

The proposed amendment was voted into effect by © 
the people of Florida. It is now Article IV, Section 30 
of the Constitution of the State of Florida. 


What Did It Do? 

Basically, Article IV, Section 30 of the Constitution 
establishes the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission as follows: A five-man Commission, one 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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from each of the Congressional Districts, who serve 
five-year staggered terms, and who serve without pay. 
Employs a suitable person as director, who, with ap- 
proval of Commission, employs such assistants as 
necessary to carry out duties specified in Constitution. 
Commission has complete authority to manage, re- 
store, conserve and regulate birds, game, fur-bearing 
animals and fresh-water fish. The Commission sets 
bag limits, fixes open and closed seasons as it finds 
appropriate, and regulates the manner and method of 
taking and using birds, game, fur-bearing animals, 
fresh-water fish, reptiles and amphibians. 


Who Sets License Fees 

The Constitution provides that the Florida State 
Legislature has the power of setting all hunting and 
fishing license fees, and commercial licenses. Legisla- 
ture also fixes the penalties for violation of fish and 
game laws. The Legislature may enact any laws in 
aid of, but not inconsistent with, the provisions of 
Article IV, Section 30, Florida Constitution. 


Who Sets Migratory Laws? 

The International Migratory Bird Treaty Act pro- 
tects migratory birds on the North American conti- 
nent, and is binding upon the United States, Great 
Britain (for Canada), and the United Mexican States. 
The U.S. Secretary of the Interior sets regulations 
governing migratory birds. Since power over migra- 
tory birds is invested in the Federal government, the 
Florida Commission can make only those rules and 
regulations which are in aid of, and not inconsistent 
with, the Federal regulations applying to migratory 
birds. 

What Is The Commission’s Authority? 

The authority of the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission is constitutional. It was es- 
tablished under a Constitutional amendment enacted 
by the State Legislature and subjected to a referen- 
dum and voted upon by the general electorate. With 
this constitutional authority, the Commission’s regu- 
lations pertaining to fresh-water fish and wildlife take 
precedence over laws passed by the Legislature when 
such Commission regulations pertain strictly to the 
regulation and management of fish and wildlife as out- 
lined in the Constitution. This authority has been 
upheld by the Supreme Court of Florida repeatedly. 


Then Changes Have Been Attempted? 

Yes. During the sessions of the Legislature in 1943, 
1945, 1947, 1949, general laws were passed which 
aimed to lessen the Commission’s powers or limit its 
scope. All were contested in court and held to be in- 
valid. 

During the 1951 session of the Legislature, no less 
than seven bills calling for repeal of the Constitutional 
amendment, or seeking to curtail the powers of the 
Commission under the Constitution, were introduced. 
None of the bills passed. 
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The Commission’s authority has also been con- 
tested in many law-enforcement court cases. Up to the 
present time, the Commission has never had an un- 
favorable decision on any point of law which has been 
taken into court. 

The numerous court decisions surely indicate the 
validity and the soundness of the Constitutional 
amendment which established the Commission. 


Are There Current Attempts? 

Yes. There have been similar bills introduced in 
every State Legislature since 1943. Most of the bills 
did not get to the floor. Few passed, and those that did 
pass were held to be invalid. 

The 1959 Legislature enacted a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution. This will be voted upon by 
the people of Florida in the November, 1960, general 
elections. 

What Would It Do? 

Primarily, the proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution would specify that the Commission’s budget 
must be approved by the budget Commission and the 
Legislature. Thus, the Commission would no longer 
control its own funds. It also provides that the Com- 
missioners would be appointed by the Florida Cabinet, 
and not by the Governor. 


Who Now Controls Funds? 

At the present time, beginning January 1, 1943, the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission is operated 
with monies from the State Game Fund. The money is 
derived from the sale of fishing and hunting licenses, 
commercial licenses, and miscellaneous sources of 
revenue. The money in the State Game Fund may be 
spent only by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission to carry out its duties as specified in the 
Florida Constitution. 


Who Controls The Commission? 

The people of Florida. The general electorate of 
Florida has the power to change, alter or repeal the 
Constitutional provision which establishes the Com- 
mission. The people voted it into effect, and only the 
people can vote it out of effect. The Commission has 
aggressively sought to bring its programs and policies 
directly to the people at every opportunity. The Com- 
mission voluntarily holds public meetings throughout 
the state, to gain expressions of public sentiments. 
The Commission has consistently sought to establish 
simpler and more uniform fishing and hunting regula- 
tions. The Commission bases its actions and regula- 
tions upon the best available scientific evidence, and 
carefully weighs the sentiments of the public before 
taking any action. 

Can I Get More Information? 

Yes. Just write to the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Florida. Or to 
any of the Commission’s offices at Panama City, Lake 
City, Ocala, Lakeland or West Palm _ Beach, 
Florida. @ 
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This is the “Big One’”—a 7'-pound largemouth bass. ee 


That tag he is wearing in his mouth is worth 
$1,000 to the lucky fisherman who lands 
him. As this issue is prepared, the 
high-priced bass is still at large 


Lake Talquin fish carry 


in Lake Talquin. 


tags that add 


up:40-a. totals. s-s 


$8,200 
REWARD 


By WALLACE HUGHES 








“Syren ATTENTION! “Objects of the Catch,” so 
to speak, at the Lake Talquin Fishing Rodeo are 
fish with small, numbered, metal tags clamped onto 
their mouths. All told—161 Bass, 402 Panfish, and 20 
Pickerel or Jackfish. These tagged fish are “money 
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E. T. “Red” Heinen, chief of the GFWFC’s 
Fisheries Division, watches biologist John 
Brown release tagged bass at Lake Talquin. 
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fish”! Depending on the number on the tag and the 
kind of fish, the tags are worth from $10 up to $1,000 
to any qualified fisherman fishing in Lake Talquin. A 
“qualified” fisherman is one who has a participant’s 
certificate received for one dollar from the Lake Tal- 
quin Booster Club, sponsor of the Rodeo. Most fish 
camp operators on the lake are club members and 
will issue certificates. To date, a number of the tagged 
fish have been caught but the really high-priced ones 
are still wriggling about the lake ready to latch onto 
some lucky angler’s hook. 


In addition to the prize money, the metal tags the 
Lake Talquin fish are wearing are part of the scientific 
study of fish life and how to manage and improve fish- 
ing in Florida. “Research,” the Fisheries men of our 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission who tagged 
the fish, call it. By tagging fish and the subsequent 
return of the tags by fishermen, an estimate of the fish 
population of Lake Talquin can be made, and informa- 
tion about the age and growth of individual fish can 
be recorded. Also something of the travels or move- 
ments of the fish from one part of the lake to another 
can be studied and analyzed. 


The Lake Talquin Fishing Rodeo began June Ist 
and is scheduled to end on or about December 31st, 
1960, so now is the time for all good fishermen to go 
after those “dollar-sign” fish and thereby aid in a fish 
research study, and maybe end up a little richer for 
it! What! You don’t know where Lake Talquin is? 
It’s the border line between Leon and Gadsden Coun- 
ties in Northwest Florida. You know, between Tal- 
lahassee and Quincy! @ 
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A CREEK CALLED CURIOSITY 
(Continued from Page 25) 


“Make him jump, hell”, John fought to take up 
slack as the fish headed across the bow of the boat. 
“He’s doing just about what he wants to do, with no 
help from me”. 

It wasn’t quite that bad, because John played the 
fish with skill that comes only from playing a lot 
of big fish, but he did have to give line to several 
more runs. 

“Betcha that’s a snook, Mister John”, Kick volun- 
teered as the fish continued to bore deep instead of 
jumping. “Been a bass he’d acome out by now”. 

He was right, and I slipped the net under more 
than eight pounds of fish a couple of minutes later. 

“What a beautiful fish”, I squeezed off pictures as 
John unhooked and strung the snook. “That’s the first 
one I’ve ever seen caught. Man, do they hit a plug 
hard! What’s he doing this far upstream?”’ 

“The Little Manatee will be full of snook by next 
month, October”, John answered, “and a lot of tarpon, 
too. This is just one of the early birds”. 

“We wuz lucky tland him”, Kickliter added, 
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“without a wire leader. They got sharp gill flaps that'll 
cut a line slickern a whistle”. 

We caught several bass along the bluff, too, then 
moved on into Curiosity Creek. Of all the myriads of 
creeks and coves along the Little Manatee it’s the 
favorite fishing spot of the two John’s I was with, 
and I felt just a little humble at being taken back 
into their inner sanctum. 

If I could add all the ingredients which I feel go 
to make up the perfect bass fishing stream, in the 
right amounts and in the right places, I doubt that I 
could improve on Curiosity. By the time we had 
slowly motored upstream about a mile—jumping a 
log here and poling over a shoal there— I had joined 
the John’s in their Curiosity admiration society. 

Our progress was finally halted by a big oak which 
the recent torrential rains had toppled across the 
creek, so turned to float-fish back down. The stream 
is far from being an easy one to fish, with a network 
of limbs, vines, and moss stretching from bank to 
bank overhead in many places. 

But the bass were there, although they weren’t 
hitting as they should have been, according to Wil- 
helm. We filled a modest stringer full and released 
quite a few more, with John taking me about three 
to one. I choose to believe it was solely because we 
were in his fishing country, rather than because of 
any difference in fishing ability. 

“Curiosity doesn’t produce really big bass’, John 
had said. His top one so far is a paltry 9% pounds. 
Compared with some of the Florida lake bass I guess 
that is kinda small. 

That disturbed me not at all. As we worked down- 
stream all I could think of was a creek called Curiosity 
and a river called the Little Manatee. In another 
month they would be running with snook, tarpon, and 
bass, all eager and willing to take a surface plug 
properly presented. Can you imagine laying out a 
top-water lure and not knowing which of these three 
will take it next? Heaven should be so good. 

“Boy, you should have been here a couple of years 
ago”, Kickliter squirted a stream of tobacco juice at 
a dragon fly, and I could sense a tale coming on. “High 
water left a lot of ponds out in the swamp and they 
wuz just filled with big ole bass. After a while they 
got hungrier and hungrier and would jest hit at 
anything—a stick that fell in, a bird, er a buzzard 
shadow, er jest anything. Wal, I went back in and 
caught me one that weighed more’n twelve pounds, 
took him home and cleaned him, and guess what he’d 
been eatin’? Warn’t nothing in his stomach but eleven 
buzzard shadows”. 

The odd part is that I’m inclined to believe the 
story. After all, when you can spend two days on 
waters as remote, beautiful, and productive as these, 
within an hour of the millon-peopled complex of St. 
Petersburg-Tampa, and see but one other boat, then 
almost anything becomes credulous. @ 
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DON’T KNOCK THE CANE POLE 
(Continued from Page 15) 


most cane-polers are working off the bank. Seldom do 
you see one in a boat. 

The most notable exception is the cane-pole angler 
who fishes an artificial bait on the business end of his 
line. He moves about in a boat, churning the water 
surface with his noisy bait, prodding Mr. Bass into 
striking from sheer pugnaciousness if nothing else. 

But the true cane-poler is a live-bait fisherman. 
Earthworms are far and away the universal favorite. 
Generally, the cane-poler is simply fishing for any- 
thing which might be tempted by his bait. A catfish or 


Cane pole fishing is for young and old alike. Wherever there is 
water, so will there be cane pole fishermen. 





bream looks just as good to him as a battlin’ bass. 

One of the appealing facets of cane-pole fishing 
is that the person handling the pole never knows for 
sure what might latch on to his hook. Once, while I 
was plugging for bass near where a group of cane- 
polers was sitting on the bank, I watched a twelve- 
year-old boy subdue a nine-pound catfish on the willow 
pole he’d rigged for bream. The buttons liked to have 
popped off his shirt when I offered to take his photo 
with his prized catch. 

The cane pole is economy fishing. A complete rig 
costs less than two bucks. There is nothing elaborate 
needed—a cane pole, an equal length of line, a hook, 
sinker and cork bobber, if one is preferred. Cane-pole 
fishing is for the entire family. There are no funda- 
mentals to confuse the beginner. He simply baits up, 
tosses it out and sits back patiently until something 
chances along and grabs hold. 

But there are expert cane-pole fishermen, just as 
there are expert bass pluggers. Probably the cane- 
poler would be just as proficient if he were armed with 
a casting outfit. Through experience and study he has 
learned the basic rudiments of fishing. That is his key 
to success. 

If there is one thing I’ve learned in my business of 
reporting happenings in the out-of-doors is not to 
knock something without first trying it. I’ve heard 
countless people condemn the cane pole without ever 
having one in their hands. I have come to respect 
every type of fishing tool. Each has its assets and 
limitations. Certainly the time-honored cane pole has 
its place in fishing. 

I recall an incident of a couple of summers back 
which seems sort of fitting here. I was catfooting along 
the bank of a river, working in front of me along the 
shoreline with a topwater lure. Shortly I came to a 
Negro man sitting quietly on the grassy bank, a cane 
pole cradled between his legs. I paused to pass the 
time of day and the old man began admiring my spin- 
ning outfit. I asked him why he didn’t get one and give 
it a whirl. 

“Suh,” he answered politely. “Why should I go 
and spend a lot of hard-earned money on one of them 
fancy gadgets when this here cane pole does just as 


good?” @ 





STATEWIDE FRESH WATER FISHING REGULATIONS SET 


LORIDA’S FRESH WATER fishermen may now take a 
total of 90 fresh water game fish, according to the 
new uniform statewide daily bag limit regulations. The 
new regulations were adopted at the July meeting 
of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, and 
became effective August 29. 

The new uniform daily bag limit for fresh water 
fish allows a fisherman to take 35 panfish including 
red finned pike, 10 bass, 15 pickerel and 30 white bass 
for a total of 90 fresh water game fish. There is no bag 
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limit on catfish or other rough fish. There is no size 
limit on any fresh water fish in Florida. Legal posses- 
sion limit for fresh water fish is two days’ bag limit. 


The new uniform bag limit does not include Lake 
Seminole where Florida honors the Georgia bag limit 
of 15 bass and 70 panfish but not more than 75 fresh 
water fish in a days bag, or Merritts Mill Pond in Jack- 
son County which has an experimental bag limit of 70 


panfish and 10 bass. @ 
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FLORIDA CLUB NEWS 
(Continued from Page 10) 


after they are elected. 

So the nominating committee has 
an important job, even if it is brief. 
I sometimes think the nomingting 
committee should be active all year. 


* * * 


Federation Campaign 

An all-out campaign to retain the 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission constitutional amendment 
in its present form is being con- 
ducted by the Florida Wildlife Fed- 
eration. 

Work on the project began early 
last summer when President Hubert 
W. Robertson and Dr. H. R. Wilber, 
executive secretary, laid out a plan 
for publicity and speaking engage- 
ments. Mailing for the literature 
and information sheets is being car- 
ried on from the Federation office 
at 112 West Indiana, DeLand. Sup- 
port for the project has been se- 
cured from several groups and no 
funds from the Federation treasury 
have been used in active cam- 
paigning. 

A speakers’ bureau has been ac- 
tive since July and its activities 
have grown as time passed. 

Much of the program of the Wild- 
life Federation’s annual convention 
was devoted to present activities of 
the Commission. 


The Federation’s campaign is 
aimed at organizations as well as in- 
dividuals. Most conservation organi- 
zations of the state have voted 
resolutions opposing the change or 
have publicly stated the opposition 
of their individual officers. The Fed- 
eration was instrumental in the 
establishment of the Commission in 
its present form. 


* * 


Retriever Club Prospers 

Quick success of the North Flor- 
ida Amateur Retriever Club has 
been a striking demonstration of 
how sepcialized sports interests can 
be moulded into active organiza- 
tions by the right people. 

The members of the club, accord- 
ing to James Otto, president, are 
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primarily duck hunters and not in- 
terested in a field trial club as such. 
The members use their trials to im- 
prove hunting dogs. 

After less than a year of opera- 
tion the club had 57 paid members 
in August and already had a series 
of successful trials behind it. 

Says Mr. Otto, “Plans are well 
under way for our first AKC sanc- 
tioned field trial, which will be 
held on the Apalachee Game Man- 
agement Area at Sneads, Florida 
early next spring. Anyone inter- 
ested in the club would be invited 
to contact Jim Floyd with the Game 
Commission in Tallahassee.” 

Some of the dog owners making 
application for membership are peo- 
ple the officers “never heard of’— 
a true indication that a retriever 
club was needed. 

Retriever owners have a strong 
conservation message in the fact 
that retrievers do a great deal to 
save wounded game that might 
otherwise be lost. 

%* *f * 
National IWL Resolutions 

Three Florida-originated resolu- 
tions appeared in the list passed by 
the Izaak Walton League of Ameri- 
ca at its recent national convention 
in Minneapolis. They are abbrevi- 
ated as follows: 

St. Johns River Basin—Opposes 
drainage and diversion measures 
deemed harmful to the public values 
of the St. Johns River Basin; spe- 
cifically mentions damage that can 
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result from further discharge 
through the St. Lucie River via its 
North Fork; specifically mentions 
that proposed federal-state projects 
would damage fish and wildlife in 
the Indian River and _ adjacent 
coastal waters. 

Lake Okeechobee Flood Control 
—Urges the appropriate Federal au- 
thorities to seek a means whereby 
a third outlet or safety valve canal 
on the South side of Lake Okeecho- 
bee can be constructed so as to pre- 
vent loss of life from flood and to 
restore normal and natural water 
flows to the east and west. States 
that improper water control has 
damaged the resources south of the 
lake, including Everglades National 
Park; states that flood waters dis- 
charged to the east coast damages 
fisheries and other public values; 
states that proposed constructions 
diverting excess waters through the 
Caloosahatchee River to Florida’s 
West Coast areas would be dam- 
aging. 

Radioactive Wastes—Urges the 
Congress of the United States to 
take all necessary steps to prevent 
the disposal of radioactive wastes 
or other dangerous materials in 
coastal and offshore waters of the 
United States. 

ek x 
Bird Banding Record 

For fifteen years, the Florida Au- 
dubon Society has been engaged in 
a banding project at Bush Key near 
Fort Jefferson. The island is a nest- 
ing place for sooty and noddy terns 
and its population has been esti- 
mated at more than 100,000 birds. 
Just where the birds go in the win- 
ter, no one has been able to figure. 

Anyway, the Audubon bird-band- 
ing experts outdid themselves dur- 
ing the summer just past. Early in 
August, they announced that they 
had banded a total of 17,907 on two 
trips to the island. 

Much has been learned through 
earlier banding operations. For one 
thing, some of the birds recovered: 
during the past two years were first 
marked as chicks between 1937 and 
1940, establishing a life span of 
more than 20 years for the sooty 
terns. @ 
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Dear Camper, 

All of use here in the Ocala 
office and at camp send very best 
wishes and regards to you. We hope 
that by visiting our camp this sum- 
mer you had the “time of your life.” 

It is our wish too, that you had a 
regular pal for a counselor; one who 
worked with you and helped you. 
Someone who, when things got a 
little out of hand, you could get a 
little friendly smile and a pat on the 
back to bolster up that “down in the 
mouth” feeling. This year more than 
ever we tried getting trained coun- 
selors to help you enjoy the many 
activities at camp. 

We hope the areas in which you 
participated were fun as well as 
area for new information. Our pro- 
gram director worked very hard to 
make your stay a pleasant one. 

You know this year we intro- 
duced the welcoming campfire on 
Sunday. Heretofore we had the 
“going away” campfire on Friday 
evening only. Now we blazen your 
week with the friendly fire of the 
great camp circle. The fires seemed 
to enlighten your faces and bring 
a friendly feeling to all attending 
camp. 

There are so many things we 
could mention. Like our food for 
example. Did you put on any 
weight? We hope you did. But as 
we said there are far too many 
things to discuss here. Why not 
drop us a line and let us know what 
you liked about camp. 

Again, all of us on the staff sin- 
cerely wish that your trip to our 
camp was a happy one, and that you 
will return again next year. All of 
us wish you the very best in what- 
ever is good for you. 

Yours for better conservation, 
The Staff 
Youth Conservation Camp 
Meetings 
October is always a rather busy 
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month. I call it the “meeting 
month.” Really, I believe October 
has more meetings in it than any 
other month. June and September 
are close runner-ups. 

As I write this and take a quick 
scan at my calendar for October, 
I count twelve meetings and four 
workshops, or a total of sixteen 
activities. No doubt there will be 
more for I am writing this in 
August while the sun hangs very 
hot in the sky. 

AAC-JCCL 

Toward the latter part of October 
the Adult Advisory Council will 
meet with the Board of Directors 
either at Clearwater or Lake Wales. 
Howard McBride, new chairman of 
the AAC will make appointments at 
this fall meeting. 

Tom Ward, new League President 
and chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors will also complete his ap- 
pointments. Future programming of 
the State’s Conservation Education 
Section and revision of the Merit 
Point Conservation Education Proj- 
ects are two of the many subjects 
to be discussed. 

Programs 

Fall of this year should see us 
introducing two new projects in the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission’s Conservation Education 
Programs. Campfire Girls, Inc. and 
the Junior Garden Clubs of Florida. 

Both organizations are interested 
and are now developing project 
material for their specific programs. 
There will be three degrees or ranks 
in each program. 

Campfire Girls will use for its 
first rank, the Order of Ne-o-ga, an 
Indian name from the Dakotas, 
meaning fawn. The second order is 
O-sa-ha or tallpine. The final order 
is the same as in other programs— 
Florida Wildlife Conservationist. 

Junior Garden Clubs will be op- 
erating with their new program by 


the first of the new year. Four of 


the five areas in which they 
study will be used in their three 
levels of graduation. Areas to be 
covered are horticulture, nature, 
conservation and creative art. First 
order has been named the Dirtdau- 
ber and the second is the Sprig and 
Sprout. Again the final order is 
Florida Wildlife Conservationist. 

Both programs will be a challenge 
to the youth and will direct their 
energies to a greater extent in con- 
servation work. 

Scoutmasters 

If you are looking for an extra 
to your programming why not write 
to us about “Scouting for Conserva- 
tion.” It has been approved by 
National and Regional and _ the 
Florida Councils. Certain prescribed 
conservation projects are listed for 
the Scout to complete in addition to 
the earned merit badges. Each de- 
sree, and there are three of them, 
has a designated rank of Ranger, 
Chief Ranger and Florida Wildlife 
Conservationist. A scout earning 
each rank is presented an attractive 
bonded certificate and insignia. The 
final degree is presented by the 
Governor of Florida. For full details 
write to us at the Ocala Office. 

4-H Agents 

A program for 4-H boys has been 
created by 4-H clubs in conjunction 
with the Game and Fresh Water 
Tish Commission. 

The purpose of this program is to 
encourage 4-H boys to participate 
in all phases of conservation of our 
natural resources; wildlife, soil and 
water conservation, and forestry. 
This program is intended to stimu- 
late 4-H boys to complete a program 
of projects in each of these fields of 
conservation with a system of 
awards leading to the title of Florida 
Wildlife Conservationist. 

The following awards will be 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Puge) 


offered: County level—Primary 
Conservation Award and Advanced 
Conservation Award, and State 
level—Florida Wildlife Conserva- 
tionist Award. In order to be eli- 
gible to receive the Florida Conser- 
vationist Award, the 4-H boy must 
have attained his 14th birthday 
before January Ist of the year in 
which the award is to be made. The 
County Agent will be responsible 
for judging all county level awards. 

Primary Conservation Award 

The 4-H boy working toward the 
Florida Wildlife Conservation A- 
ward will begin by completing a 4-H 
Wildlife project the first year. Upon 
completion of an outstanding Wild- 
life Conservation project, the 4-H 
boy will receive a primary conser- 
vation award. Counties having 10 
entries in the program may desig- 
nate the top project as a special 
award winner in the Primary Con- 
servation award class. Of the county 
participants, the outstanding boy 
with the best wildlife project will 
receive a special primary award 
certificate. The Agent will select the 
Special Primary Award winner in 
counties where a Special Primary 
Award is to be given. 


Advanced Conservation Award 
The 4-H boy who has completed 


SHAN-ESKi 
(Continued from Page 21) 


season that he intends to use more 
of them next year if possible; and 
the Indians think so highly of Dave 
that he has been invited to watch 
the sacred Green-Corn Dance this 
year. This is an honor rarely given 
a white man; and even today no 
white man is known to have wit- 
nessed the entire ceremony. This 
dance serves as an_ important 
religious and civic function. Pre- 
sided over by the medicine man, the 
festival lasts four or five days and 
includes dancing, feasting, marriage, 
and religious ceremonies, various 
games, and tribal court. This last 
phase, where violators of tribal law 
are tried and punished, is the part 
closed entirely to the white man. 
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the 4-H Wildlife Conservation Proj- 
ect and received the Primary Award 
will carry on a 4-H Wildlife Con- 
servation Project and either a 4-H 
Soil and Water Conservation or 4-H 
Forestry Project. By completing 
both projects in an outstanding 
manner, he will receive an advanced 
Conservation Award certificate on 
the county level indicating he has 
completed the second step toward 
the Florida Wildlife Conservation 
Award. For the special Advanced 
Award in this division, there is no 
minimum as to number participat- 
ing in each county before a Special 
Advanced Award winner can be 
selected. The 4-H boy selected as a 
special Advanced Award will re- 
ceive an appropriate medal in ad- 
dition to the Special Certificate. 


Florida Wildlife Conservationist 

4-H boys who have received the 
Primary Conservation Award and 
the Advanced Conservation Award 
working toward the title of Florida 
Wildlife Conservationist, must com- 
plete a 4-H Wildlife Conservation 
Project, a 4-H Forest Project, and a 
4-H Soil and Water Conservation 
Project all in an outstanding man- 
ner. Upon completion of these three 
projects and an inspection of the 
records by the Florida Wildlife 


Conservationist Award Committee, 


The Indian custom of allowing 
women to do tasks of labor still 
comes as a surprise to people travel- 
ing the busy Tamiami Trail border- 
ing the nursery site. But according 
to Dave, “The system works, and 
these women are capable of doing a 
very thorough job.” 





"You take right, I'll take the one on leit, 
and we'll double on the center one.” 





the 4-H boy will receive the Florida 
Wildlife Conservationist Award. He 
will receive an appropriate plaque, 
a certificate, a medal, and a trip to 
Tallahassee to attend the Awards 
Presentation Meeting. The Gover- 
nor will present the awards. The 
4-H boy will also receive any other 
appropriate recognition that may 
be arranged. 


For more information write to us 
in Ocala. 


Reviews 


For you youthful conservationists, 
New Mexico has just recently issued 
a booklet called “Outdoors in New 
Mexico,” Part I, Mammals. The con- 
tents are concerned with Life Zones, 
kinds of animals and mammals. Very 
interesting and not only for children 
but for adults as well. 


In the June issue of Family Camp- 
ing you will find a section devoted to 
tents. Very interesting material for 
you campers and lovers of the out-of- 
doors. 

The American Camping Associa- 
tion has published a booklet most 
timely. Title: Conservation of the 
Camp Site. It’s quite an aid to 
camp owners, managers, directors, 
administrators and others. The pub- 
lication was made possible through 
the generosity of Lily Endowment, 


Inc. @ 


Personnel of the Florida Forest 
Service who have been connected 
with the Seminoles’ contributions to 
the development of the Herren 
Nursery recall many amusing inci- 
dents in the process of gathering the 
cones and the work at the nursery; 
but the respect held for these 
workers is unanimous. 

The Forest Service reveals it has 
approximately enough seeds on 
hand for one more planting of the 
South Florida Slash. The time and 
location for gathering the next crop 
of seeds have not been decided; but 
if the trees are located in an area 
that appears to be totally inacces- 
sible—miles and miles away from 
any settlement, you can be sure one 
group can be counted on to lend a 
helping hand—Florida’s favorites: 
the Seminoles. @ 
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INCE CAMPING AND COOKING go 
S hand in hand the thought be- 
hind the combined topic is basic. 
Outdoor cooking is no different 
convenience, equipment, and loca- 
tion. It can be simple, prepared with 
a minimum of time, effort, and 
than any other cooking except in 
utensil—and be delicious. On the 
other hand it can be made a chore, 
a disagreeable task, using stacks of 
unnecessary equipment—and _ be 
hardly fit for human consumption. 

“Camping” among other things 
has a varied connotation. Ask any 
ex-GI and he’ll tell you it’s for the 
wild animals. For our purpose it is 
defined as “living an outdoor life 
with very simple shelter, away from 
the comforts of home.” It is recrea- 
tion enjoyed by tens of millions of 
people, from anglers to zoologists. 
It is for those preferring places off 
the beaten track for the enjoyment 
of the open, the more inaccessible 
areas, the solitude and charm of 
remote lands. 

Whether your camp is one of the 
mobile “land yachts” or equipment 
toted on the hiker’s back we made 
no distinction here. We'll try and 
cover some for all, and all for some. 
In cooking and camping, as every- 
thing else, it can be done properly 
and with a minimum of effort; or, 
made a big production and loused 
up for fare-thee-well. 

Whatever type “camping” you 
choose, a few simple things are rel- 
ative. You must know how to live 
outdoors, the type outfit required; 
how to travel without getting lost, 
and if you do, what to do about it. 
Do you know how to use an axe? 
Or make a proper fire, cook, wash, 
mend, first-aid, or a hundred other 
things taken for granted in your 
own home and community? 

Maybe so, maybe not. Unless a 
person has spent considerable time 
in the great outdoors he’s in for a 
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rude awakening. Anyone seriously 
considering getting full enjoyment 
out of camping must first take a 
little time with advance planning 
and preparation. He must figure out 
his needs, pocketbook, experience, 
family, time, health and desire. The 
latter, because while his yearning 
for the open life is real, later prob- 
lems he’s never considered can 
sometimes be disastrous. 

If he’s a loner, he has only himself 
to worry over—but if he gets into 
trouble he can sure make it difficult 
for those who bail him out of his 
mistake. A family man must con- 
sider every last need of his brood, 
how they'll take to disrupted 
“home-life” for a spell in the open. 
On a stag party, how he fits in with 
his companions, or how they fit with 
him. 

This is not to paint a dark picture 
—far from it. My purpose was to 
emphasize a simple axiom; know 
what you're doing. Many a good 
camping trip has been ruined by 
careless planning, or none at all. 
With a little common sense, and 
some time spent on advance prepa- 
rations your trip can be a memor- 
able experience. 

Beginning next month, FLoripa 
WILDLIFE will begin a series of 
monthly articles to aid the neophyte 
camper (veteran, too) to get ac- 
quainted with what, how, where, 





when and the miscellany. Clip and 
save them—they’ll be a handy ref- 
erence in your planning. 


Late Summer Fish Recipe 
Here’s a simple, easy to pre- 
pare dish that'll make ’em ask for 
more. Don’t get involved in a lot of 
unnecessary fussing—stick to the 
recipe and let the trimmings for 
the candelabra set. 


Daisy Mae’s Fish “‘N Crab Pan 

Take: 2-small bass, (panfish, cat- 

fish etc.) Scale, clean, bone, wash 

and butterfly fillet. Remove skin or 

leave on, your choice. 
1—soup-can size (or more) cook- 
ed crab meat. 

1—can condensed mushroom soup. 

1—small onion, chopped or sliced 

thin. 

1—tsp. salt. 

14_tsp. cayenne pepper. (Omit if 
you don’t like it hot.) 

%—cup milk—sour cream if you 
prefer. 

Leftover American cheese or 

cheddar—couple slice’ll do. 
Make: Into open high-side frying 
pan or pyrex dish pour about two | 
tbsp. cooking oil. Half can soup on 
bottom, put in fish, rest of soup. 
Spread on crab meat, and mix in 
onions, salt and pepper. On top, lay 
on cheese, and cover with milk. 
Should not be over half-way mark 
in pan. 

In Camp: Wrap aluminum broiler 
sheet around whole pan, twisting 
tight on top. Set pan over medium 
fire till steam escapes, raise to sim- 


mer for about 20 minutes. Feeds 
four. 
Home: In hot (400°) oven, un- 


covered, for 25 minutes, or until 
top is dark brown. 

With baked potatoes and fresh 
ear-corn baked or boiled. Sauces, 
ketchup, chili, or pickle relish. 

Over toast tips or plain eatin’ 


bread. @ 
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O KEEP SHOTGUN SHELLS dry in 
T the wetness that is character- 
istic of waterfowl hunting, Ive 
long been repackaging newly pur- 
chased shell loads in small plastic 
bags holding three shells each. As 
needed, I’ve been tearing open the 
sealed units and discarding the 
waterproof wrappers. 

With the newly announced Rem- 
ington and Peters Premium Grade 
shotgun shells I won’t have to go to 
that trouble. Water can be sloshing 
around in the boat, it can be raining 
cats and dogs and my hunting 
clothing can be leaking in spots— 
still, my unfired shells will be dry. 
There is no doubt in my mind about 
it. 

In developing the new shells, 
Remington’s research engineers test- 
ed all types of materials before de- 
ciding on specially treated linear 
polyethylene for the shell tubes. 
Obviously, the material is tough 
stuff! 

To satisfy myself that claims for 
the new product were justly valid, 
I did a little product testing on my 
own. I soaked a number of the 
shells in a bucket of water for a 
long period, left others out in the 
yard for two weeks of alternate 
sunshine and rain and otherwise 
subjected samples to climatic abuse. 
Periodically, several of the shells 
were tried in each of several makes 
and models of shotguns, with sheil 
loading being done singly by hand 
and through multiple loading via 
machine-loading mechanisms. Func- 
tioning, from magazine feeding to 
firing and empty case extraction, 
was without flaw in all instances. 

Formerly, any unused shells of 
mine that got wet while being car- 
ried hunting, or got left on an open 
porch in damp weather, or which 
were deliberately soaked for test 
purposes, invariably swelled and 
had to be thrown away. 
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In another test both the new 
Premium Grade “SP” and ordinary 
wax-paper shells were mixed and 


given vigorous shaking in the 
pockets of a thoroughly wet hunting 
coat. After some 20 minutes of agi- 
tation, the shells were removed and 
examined. The paper and_ brass 
shells were badly scuffed or indi- 
vidually swollen and marred. Some 
would not chamber properly. The 
“SP’s”, on the other hand, were un- 
harmed and functioned perfectly. 
Remington’s factory testing, prior 
to announcement of availability of 
the product, was even more severe. 
The company’s engineers quick- 
froze some test lots, soaked others 
in water of varying chemical con- 
tent, boiled samples, gave others the 
full cycle of washing machine treat- 
ment, bounced loose shells around 
inside a cement mixer for an hour, 
mashed individual shell tubes in a 
vise and otherwise committed may- 
hem on test lots, without reducing 
them to anything less than first- 
class firing condition. Ordinary 


shells, tested at the same time and 
in the same ways, scuffed, swelled, 
disintegrated or in other ways be- 
came unusable. Evidently, Reming- 
ton’s treatment of the new shell’s 
polyethylene container and its bond- 
ing to the brass-plated steel base, 





makes the shotgun shells practically 
impervious to any abuse at the con- 
sumer level. To paraphrase some of 
the TV cigareite advertising, there’s 
no unlocking of freshness; the 
power is locked in, the weather’s 
sealed out. 

Remington guarantees the new 
shells to chamber in shotguns under 
all possible weather conditions. 
Likewise, the long popular Reming- 
ton “Kleanbore” and Peters “Rust- 
less” priming carry their own spe- 
cial guarantees. 

Currently, the Premium Grade 
“SP” shells are available in 12 gauge 
long range loads, 234” shell length, 
loaded with 334 drams of powder, 
1% ounces of shot, in shooter’s 
choice of shot sizes 2, 4, 5, 6 and 74. 

Besides the minimum care fea- 
ture, the new Remington and Peters 
shells are noteworthy in that they 
are wax free and positive of cham- 
bering and easy extraction. The ab- 
sence of a wax coating en’irely 
eliminates chamber build-ups of 
sticky deposits, and the special poly- 
ethylene tube is immune to swell- 
ing, shrinking, scuffing and sticking. 
To me, that means a lot—as it will 
to you. 

Physically, the new Remington- 
Peters shotgun shells start with a 
steel base or head coated with layers 
of copper and brass; then there is 
the translucent polyethylene tube or 
body topped with a _ one-piece 
molded wad, hermetically sealed. 
Inside the shell, shot chamber, wads, 
powder and primer components are 
all wi‘hin an entirely waterproof 
chamber. It is impossible for mois- 
ture to penetrate the shell body in 
any manner. Consequently, the 
consumer can expect to keep unused 


Besides being impervious to any encountered 

climatic condition, the translucent plastic tubes 

of the new shotgun shells permit consumer 
inspection of components. 
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shells indefinitely and _ still obtain 
first-class field performance when 
he gets around to again pocketing 
them for some shooting. 

Al‘hough there have been many 
improvements in shotshell manu- 
facture during the last 30 years, 
still, the use of specially treated 
polyethylene by Remington engi- 
neers actually marks a new era in 
American shotshell manufacture. 
For more than 80 years shotgun 
shells made in this country have had 
brass bases and wax-impregnat«d 
shell tubes—and eventual swelling 
from absorbed moisture has been 
a common fault, even among the 
best brands. Another improvement 
is the way the new shells have been 
crimped and sealed to give uniform 
shot patterns. You can see the con- 
struction for yourself by examining 
an unfired shell. 

You might also ask your sporting 
gocds dealer fcr two or ihree sam- 
ples of the seamless polyethylene 
tubes used in the new shells. (Rem- 
ington shells will be the familiar 
green color, and those packaged un- 
der the Peters’ label will be blue.) 
Test the toughness of one of the 
translucent plastic tubes by at- 
tempting to tear it, by twisting and 
reshaping it countless times. If you 
can do the tubes any ordinary dam- 
age that might make them unserv- 
iceable as shotshell components, I’d 
like the privilege of seeing the re- 
sults—and so would Remington’s 
engineers. 

For such a premium product, 
Remington is asking about 50¢ more 
per box than the retail price of or- 
dinary shells. Considering the 
added value embodied in their 
manufacture, and the elimination of 
shell waste, the new shells will 
prove cheaper to hunters than ordi- 
nary shells—especially if all the 
shells purchased are not used up at 
one time. 

For those who want the old, fa- 
miliar packaging, Remington will 
continue to offer conventional paper 
and brass shells at standard prices. 
The new loads supplement, and in 
no way replace, Remington and 
Peters’ regular lines of shotshells. 
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Comparison of the new polyethylene and steel shotgun shells and ordinary wax-paper and 
brass base shells after given full cycle washing machine treatment. 


ARROWS AWAY 
(Continued from Page 19) 


Archery magazines, like Tam—THE 
ARCHER’S MAGAZINE, ARCHERY, and 
NatIoNAL Bowuunter, are filled 
with interesting advertisements of 
new products. ... 

Currently, as was the case with 


the lone Philadelphia club back in 
1859, the sport’s weakness is wide- 
spread inability of participants to 
adopt and respect majority rule, and 
to stage the variety of shooting ac- 
tivity that will appeal to the great- 
est number of active and prospec- 
tive bowmen. 

For example, many target archers 
often do not wish to continue as 
members of clubs that cater to field 
archery courses. The cleavage is 
even more pronounced where 








“I said we'd get married IF it was too rough 
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to go fishin’. 


temperamental bare-bow or instinc- 
tive target shooters are forced to 
compete against users of bow sights. 
Also, many bowhunters are essen- 
tially only seasonal archers, in that 
they use a bow only during the 
weeks approaching and embracing 
the annual hunting season. They 
aren’t interested in target shooting 
and won’t support such competi- 
HODSE =. <<. 


It is a practical-thinking archery 
group that today plans its annual 
program to include a mixture of 
target shooting, field archery, novel- 
ty shoots, family competitions, ver- 
min hunts and_ special one-day 
hunts on leased acreage or a paid 
shooting preserve. 

Night target practice, indoors and 
out, is another form of activity be- 
ing promoted by progressive-think- 
ing clubs. Besides conventional 
flood-lighted targets, some groups 
are using a slide projector to beam 
a variety of target faces on large 
white paper screens placed in front 
of the arrow-stopping target butts. 
The advantage is that projected tar- 
gets can be changed quickly, by 
merely flicking a finger against a 
slide-changing lever or control but- 
ton! 

As veteran bowman John Bene- 
dict, of Ocala, recently said, “The 
once sport of kings has become the 
king of sports.”. . . . He wasn’t just 
talking. @ 
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Mi LD DRUM” THE HOUND that in- 
O spired Senator Vest’s fam- 
ous eulogy to a dog, was highly 
honored in September of 1958 dur- 
ing National Dog Week, when his 
statue was erected and dedicated at 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 

When the young lawyer, George 
Graham Vest, later to become a 
U.S. Senator, stood before the jury 
in the old court house in Warrens- 
burg on another September day in 
1870, he surely never expected that 
his summing-up speech would shine 
forever as the most celebrated jury 
speech of its kind, and live to be 
reprinted some 40 million times in 
nearly every language. The story 
is most interesting as related to this 
department by Mr. Harry Miller, 
director of the Gaines Dog Re- 
search Center, New York City. 

Charles Burden, Old Drum’s 
owner, would never have ventured 
to surmise that his hound dog would 
be immortalized in bronze on the 
Warrensburg court house lawn 88 
years later. 

The circumstances that prompted 
young Vest to make his famous 
speech started with the case of 
Hornsby vs. Burden. Leonides 
Hornsby was Burden’s brother-in- 
law and neighbor. Their feud broke 
out when Hornsby was accused of 
shooting Burden’s dog. Having a 
number of sheep killed by maraud- 
ing dogs, Hornsby had threatened 
to shoot the next dog that appeared 
on his property. At dusk a dog ap- 
peared, a shotgun was fired, and 
the next day Old Drum’s body was 
found lying half submerged in a 
creek a couple of miles from Horns- 
by’s place. 

Old Drum was not only Burden’s 
pet, he was an outstanding hunting 
hound possessing a keen nose and 
unusual courage. Burden brought 
suit for damages against Hornsby 
and thus touched off the bitter feud 
which not only centered around the 
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principals but affected all of the 
people in the community. Within 
a short time, denizens of the area 
became either strongly pro-Burden 
or pro-Hornsby. 

Burden engaged the team of 
Philips and Vest to present his case, 
while Hornsby lined up Crittenden 
(later Governor of Missouri) and 
Cockrell for his defense. The first 
trial ended in a hung jury. A second 
trial also ended in a_ stalemate. 
Hornsby claimed that the dog shot 
on his land was shot with corn to 
scare him off, and not with the lead 
pellets removed from Drum’s body. 
At a third’ trial, Burden was 
awarded $25 damages but this ver- 
dict did not suit Hornsby, who ap- 
pealed for a new trial. 

By this time, Old Drum was lost 
in a shuffle of legal technicalities 
and was considered nothing more 
than a springboard for the malice 
between the neighbors. Burden 
emerged the victor from a fourth 
trial with an award of $50 but this 
failed to assuage his feelings since 
he had sued for $200. He had the 
case reopened and the hearing was 
set for September 23, 1870. 

The final outcome was not be- 
cause of any evidence introduced 
but by the eloquence of young 


Vest’s tribute to a dog. Mr. Miller 





points out that not once during the 
speech was Old Drum mentioned 
but so effectively was the point 
brought out that “a dog’s loyalty to 
his master is a virtue which cannot 
be taken away with impunity” that 
the jury huddled for only a few 
minutes before bringing in a verdict 
in favor of Burden and damages 
above what he had asked. 

The full speech is inscribed on a 
tablet on the pedestal of Old Drum’s 
statue and there, dog lovers from 
everywhere can read those key 
words. “. .. But, gentlemen, the one 
absolutely unselfish friend that a 
man can have in this selfish world, 
the one that never deserts him, the 
one that never proves ungrateful or 
treacherous, is his dog.. .” 
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This is certain to be a winning 
year for dogs, regardless of who 
gets elected President of the United 
States in the fall. 

Pictures of the candidates with 
their dogs “as members of the 
family” are sure to be spread across 
the country’s newspapers and tele- 
vision screens. As it happens, vir- 
tually every avowed candidate is 
the owner of a dog or dogs. 

There is little doubt that dog 
ownership tends to “humanize” a 
candidate and gives him added ap- 
peal to dog owners who constitute 
over 40 per cent of the nation’s 
population. Research by the Gaines 
folks reveals that at least 23 of the 
occupants of the White House have 
had dogs. 


Dalton, Ga., A hound dog await- 
ing the birth of her pups. adopted 
two week-old baby chicks. The mys- 
tery, however, was where she found 
them since no one in the area had 
young chicks and they can only 
presume she must, in some way 
have carried them for a long dis- 
tance. | 
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For anyone desiring a short length hunt- 
ing bow especially suited to use in thick 
brush, from a tree stand or from a low 
position in concealing grass, FWFTG&T rec- 
ommends the 54-inch length “‘Little John’’ 
model made by BGB Archery Mfg. Com- 
pany, Largo, Florida. 


Although of short length, the bow is 
entirely without shock or hand jar when 
shot, so carefully teamed are its 220 de- 
gree curved handle and 88 degree working- 
curve tips. 


Made of laminated hardwoods and fiber- 
glass, the ‘’Little John’’ model bow is 134 
inches wide at its widest part, and tapers 
to approximately 34 of an inch at bow- 
ends. The center-shot design sight win- 
dow is four inches in size. 


Tip recovery is very fast, with resultant 
imparted zip to arrows. Maximum velocity 
is rated as ‘’Excellent’’ under bow manu- 
facturing trade standards. (FWFT&T found 
the “‘Little John’ amazingly fast.) Tip 
movement is approximately 62 inches of 
bend at 28 inches standard draw, and to- 
tal string movement on release is only 
about 18 inches. 


However, in a deliberate “‘punishment”’ 
test, FWFT&T overdrew the short bow on 
a rigged testing machine until the bow- 
string was drawn back to 361% inches, in- 
stead of standard 28-inch arrow draw. So 
severe was the bow’s bend at 3612 inches 
draw that there was danger of the bow- 
string’s loops slipping off the bow’s tips. 
The bow came through this grueling test 
without damage or suggestion of failure. 

. No bow of comparable length tested 
by FWFT&T has ever withstood such a 
punishment test. 


The “Little John’s’ durability undoubted- 
ly stems from its embodied engineering— 
being a high fistmele bow with low stress 
limbs, to use bowmaking trade jargon. 


Currently, the 54-inch length ‘“‘Little 
John’ is made in 30 through 60 pound 
drawing range, to special order. Purchasers 
have additional choice of white, brown or 
green colors. FWFT&T recommends the 
brown color for hunting use, and a choice 
of bow weight somewhere between 38 and 
50 pounds. 
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Price is $50—low for a custom bow 
of such quality and performance. FWFT&ST 
is convinced that the BGB “Little John’ 
model hunting -ow will outlast and out- 
perform many of its larger and more costly 
rivals, 





For most persons, successful bowhunting 
involves considerable advance preparation. 
No small part of the composite picture is 
frequent archery practice on both conven- 
tional bullseyes and animal figure targets 
at known and unknown ranges. 


While local archery tackle supply houses 
usually keep a good stock of round face 
field targets on hand, relatively few reg- 
ularly retail animal figure targets—partic- 
ularly those approximately lifesize and in 
natural colors. 


One quick source of supply for a large 
variety of archery targets is Wayside Print- 
ers, RD No. 1, Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 
Almost any desired type of target face can 
be had from this firm in black and white, 
in one color or in two colors. Included in 
the many listings are figure targets of deer, 
bear, cougar, bighorn sheep, wolf, fox, bob- 
cat, coon, rabbit, woodchuck, squirrel, wild 
turkey, quail, pheasant and grouse. Some 
of the available target faces show game 
standing face-on, as seen from sideview 
and as viewed running or making going 
away flight. 

To make targets more durable, the Penn- 
sylvania firm prints the target faces on 
rigid corrugated cardboard of proper size. 
When you get them, all you have to do is 
to fasten them on the target butt or rig 
them to run along a wire as moving targets. 


The bird figure quail, crow, wild turkey 
and pheasant targets can be utilized by 
shotgunners for patterning their shotguns 
at typical field ranges. 


Prices range from 3c each for the 6-inch 
size black and white field bullseye targets 
to $1.00 each for the large, two color deer, 
bear, bighorn sheep, cougar and wolf screen- 
printed targets. 


Orders are shipped prepaid. When or- 
dering your targets, send personal check 
Or post office money order—not stamps. 
FWFT&T found delivery prompt. 





It’s been on the market for a long time 
in its original form, but FWFTG&T got around 
to giving the new model Jon-e Hand Warm- 
er severe testing only during the last weeks 
of the 1959-60 hunting season. The ad- 
vance editorial deadlines observed by Florida 
Wildlife made it impossible to report on 
the product before the hunting season ended. 

Now marketed in various models and 
sizes, the Jon-e Hand Warmer is essen- 
tially a pocketsize stove, giving off s'ow, 
steady, controlled heat from slow wick-burn- 
ing of cigarette-lighter type fuel. You fill 
the Jon-e like a cigarette lighter, blow out 
the flame and an ash-like wick burns there- 
after—up to 24 hours on one filling for the 
standard pocket model; up to two days of 
continuous burning on the fuel supply of 
the Giant G.I. size unit. 

Two or more of the standard model Jon-e 
Warmers can be worn in a compartment belt 
so that the little stoves are directly over the 
kidneys (where the shivers start). An adjust- 
able web belt, to hold two Jon-e units, can 
be had from the product’s manufacturer— 
Aladin Laboratories, Inc., Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, for $1.95. The price of the stand- 
ard Jon-e is $3.95 and the G.l. size is 
$4.95. There is also a Jon-e Muff, to 
hang around your neck or buckle around 
your waist, at $3.50. Most sporting goods 
stores stock one or more of the available 
models, 

Besides being a body warmer on cold 
days for hunters, fishermen, golfers, football 
fans and outdoor workers, the Jon-e units 
can be made to serve as cigarette lighters. 
Likewise, deer hunters can saturate a spe- 
cial wick with their favorite deer scent and 
let the Jon-e serve as a “cooking stove’ to 
develop and release the scent’s full fra- 
grance. This special wick, known as the 
Deer-Coy unit, is made of aluminum, holds 
a scent-wick and snaps onto the various 
model Jon-e Warmers. You can buy com- 
plete units or various combinations, includ- 
ing the necessary fuel and deer scent. 

FWFT&T suggests you try a Jon-e Warm- 
er this hunting season; the standard model 
takes up about as much room in your pocket 
as a package of cigarettes. Deer hunters 
and water fowlers especially will find the 
Jon-e Warmer a warm friend. 
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Question: I am appalled by the discour- 
tesy and evident lack of consideration of 
cthers being displayed by today’s crop of 
pleasure boaters. It was not thus in the 
old days, when boatmen and _ sportsmen 
were synonymous terms. 


It’s getting so I’m afraid to take my 
boat out on a week end or holiday. The 
reckless operators of fast boats, now so 
numerous, seem to have no concern for 
their own safety or the lives of their po- 
tential victims. I am, also, sure that you 
are aware of these disturbing facts. How 
about doing an article in Florida Wildlife 
on the subject of courtesy afloat? It might 
do come real good. W. H. Taylor, Plant 
City, Fla. 


Answer: I agree with your conclusions 
about present day boat operators but doubt 
anything I could write would have any ef- 
fect. The crop of thrill-crazy, hot rod, boat 
operators now making our waters unsafe are 
the types that don’t read sportsmen’s mag- 
azines. These same irresponsible types are 
making our highways more dangerous than 


a battlefield. 


Only harsh laws, strictly enforced, are 
apt to have any effect and at this time are 
closer than we think. A possible best solu- 
tion would be a system of water classifi- 
cations for specific use. This at least would 
protect women and children, in bathing, 
from being chopped to bits by water skiers. 


Question: Snook have been protected as 
a game fish for a couple of years now. I 
wonder if any sign of an increase in snook 
is noticeable. In your opinion, is the Snook 
Law paying off? F. Hamel, Alachua, Fla. 


Answer: One of the most encouraging 
things that has happened to Florida sports 
fishing in many years is the Snook Law. 
This protective measure was passed with 
misgivings by some people on both sides 
of the fence. 

Now, after a little more than 3% years, 
the action taken has been completely justi- 
fied by results. Snook are making a come- 
back. The increase is noticeable to all. 
Equally important, the Snook Law is being 
generally accepted, with violations and ob- 
jections at a bare minimum. Yes, the Snook 
Law is paying off in more snook and in 
much better relations between commercial 
and sports fishing interests. 


Question: On expert advice, I bought a 
GAF fly line for my 2-piece, 9-foot, 5%- 
ounce, glass rod. I was told it would 
make distance casting easier. I must be 
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doing something wrong, because I could 
cast easier with my old level C. Have I 
been “taken,” or is there something I am 
doing wrong? E. Thrift, Lake Weir, Fla. 


Answer: I suspect you are the victim of 
oversimplification. This is just as dangerous 
in sports fishing as elsewhere. It’s true 
a GAF, forward-taper line will add ease in 
getting casting distance, but only if your 
casts are in excess of 50 feet. Casting 
from 50 to 75, 90, or 100 feet would make 


using a forward taper mandatory. 


I rather imagine, however, that you are 
casting between 35 and 50 feet. This is the 
usual casting range for the average fly fish- 
erman. At this distance, a level line will 
usually cast better, because, in its short 
length, it has greater weight to bring out 
the action of the rod. 


I, personally, rarely try to cast more than 
50 feet. Or, rather, I limit my casting dis- 
tance to the amount of line I can pick up 
and lay out again with wrist action alone 
and without false casting. This will vary 
with the outfit used but will seldom exceed 
50 feet. I suggest you save the GAF for 
special emergency occasions and go back to 
the comfortable, level C for regular use. 


Question: I have always been told that 
water hyacinths that clog our waters were 
a detriment to sports fishing. Now I hear 
these hyacinths, once regarded as a pest, 
are really a blessing in disguise. Why this 
change of thinking? I. Millar, Starke, Fla. 


Answer: I’m not acquainted with the 
claim that water hyacinths are a blessing 
to sports fishing, but rest assured it does not 
come from this writer. So far as I am con- 
cerned, these noxious weeds are the No. 1 
enemy. 


There are people who still argue the 
world is flat. Some hate dogs. Others pre- 
dict the end will come on alternate Tues- 
days. Now water hyacinths have defenders. 


It takes all kinds. 


Question: [ve seen an anchor somewhere 
that has an unusual ring and stock arrange- 
ment that is supposed to make it snagproof. 
Do you know what this is and if it really 
works? B. Riley, Titusville, Fla. 


Answer: There are many patented an- 
chors on the market, all of them excellent 
and a big improvement over the old-style, 
navy grapple or mushroom anchors in my 
opinion. The one you are referring to is 
probably the “Benson.” This one does have 
a snagproof feature, by which a _ reverse 
pull slides the ring down the stock to pull 





the hcok free from the crown position. 


Yes, it really works, and this same Ben- 
son anchor is, also, famous for its holding 
power. These hooks come in sizes starting 
at 4 pounds up to about 30. I have used 
one 9-pounder for some time and find it 
completely satisfactory. 


' Question: I have been observing the ul- 
tralight spinning craze but have never seen 
anyone using this type gear in Florida. 
Was it never introduced down there, or are 


its sporting requirements too advanced for 


the southern anglers? F. Houlas, Chicago, 


Ill. 


Answer: I suspect you ask this question 
with tongue in cheek, hoping to get a rise 
out of Florida Wildlife readers and me. 
Your use of the word, “craze,” is revealing. 

Playing it straight—yes, we know all about 
ultralight in the Sunshine State. No, we 
don’t think it is particularly sporting. We 
think ultralight tackle may be practical for 
the small trout for which it was designed. 
We do think it is impractical for our larger- 
than-average fish and our weedy waters. 
We think ultralight is 97 per cent stunt 
fishing and should not be compared to sports 
fishing in general. 


We think Florida anglers are among the 
most sports minded and conservation mind- 
ed in the world. We have led the world in 
the direction of releasing fish, and the 
world’s largest fishing contest, the Metro- 
politan Miami Tournament, has so embraced 
this release philosophy that this phase of 
the tourney now takes precedent over all 
others. 


Question: I have been interested in 
canoes and have been looking at those 
available on the present market. Aluminum 
and wood-and-canvas seem to have every- 
thing sewed up. Why not molded plywood 
or fiberglas? It seems to me these would 
be ideal for this purpose. Do you know 
of any canoes being built of this material 
now? J. Rigg, Orlando, Fla. 


Answer: I used a molded plywood 
canoe 30 years ago. It was not a very 
successful venture. I know of none being 
produced today. Herter of Waseca, Minne- 
sota, is marketing canoes built of Fiberglas. 


Actually, of course, choice of materials 
is a matter of personal preference, but as 
an old canoe man who has kept up with 
the trend, I'd say the modern aluminum 
canoe would be very difficult to beat. Take 
it any way you like, and the aluminum 
craft will win hands down. 
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